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tained  by  the  twenty-one  American  republics.  Its  purpose  is  to  develop  closer  cultural, 
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sponsible  to  a  Governing  Board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
and  the  representatives  in  Washington  of  the  other  American  governments. 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  American  Union  are  organized  so  as  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created.  Special  divisions  have  been  created  on  foreign 
trade,  statistics,  finance,  and  agricultural  cooperation,  all  of  which  maintain  close  re¬ 
lations  with  official  and  unofficial  bodies  in  the  countries,  members  of  the  Union.  Par¬ 
ticular  attention  is  devoted  to  the  development  of  closer  intellectual  and  cultural  relations 
among  the  nations  of  the  American  Continent,  and  administrative  divisions  have  been 
created  for  this  purpose. 

The  Pan  American  Union  serves  as  the  permanent  organ  of  the  International  Con¬ 
ferences  of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan  American  Conferences.  In 
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the  International  Conferences. 
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PRESIDENT  VINCENT  CONFERS 
WITH  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT 


ON  March  22,  1934,  His  Excellency  Stenio  Vincent,  President  of 
Haiti,  sailed  from  Port-au-Prince  for  a  month’s  sojourn  in  the 
Tnited  States.  He  was  accompanied  by  M.  Lucien  Hibbert,  the 
Minister  of  h^inance  of  Haiti,  and  M.  Fequiere.  After  a  three  weeks’ 
unofficial  visit  in  New  York,  President  Vincent  went  to  Washington 
on  April  15  to  discuss  with  President  Roosevelt  and  other  officials 
of  the  United  States  (lovernment  matters  of  mutual  interest  to  the 
two  countries. 

President  Vincent  was  accompanied  from  New  York  by  M.  Albert 
Blanchet,  the  Minister  of  Haiti  in  Washington,  M.  Hibbert,  and  the 
Hon.  Norman  Armour,  United  States  Minister  to  Haiti.  The  party 
was  received  at  the  Union  Station  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Hon. 
Cordell  Hull,  other  high  Government  officials,  and  the  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  I’nion,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe.  A  hand  ren¬ 
dered  the  national  anthems  of  the  two  nations,  and  a  troop  of  cavalry 
was  on  hand  to  escort  the  President  and  his  party  to  their  hotel. 

The  following  morning  President  Vincent  was  formally  received  at 
the  White  House  by  President  Roosevelt.  After  a  luncheon  in  his 
honor,  the  President  of  Haiti  spent  the  afternoon  in  conference  with 
his  host,  after  which  the  following  joint  statement  was  issued  by  the 
two  chief  e.xecutives: 

We  have  had  an  opiKirtunity  to  diseu.ss  in  the  most  friendly  and  cordial  maimer 
the  different  problems  arising  in  the  relations  ladween  the  Governments  of  the 
I'nited  States  and  of  Haiti. 

In  connection  with  the  departure  of  the  United  States  marines  from  Haiti 
during  the  month  of  Octolier  next,  as  already  provided  in  the  Agreement  of 
.\ugust  7,  1933,  President  Roosevelt  intends  to  recpiest  authority  from  the  Con- 
gre.ss  of  the  Uniteil  States  to  make  a  gift  to  Haiti  of  a  [Mirtion  of  the  Marine 
Corps  material  which  the  Haitian  Government  feels  would  be  useful  to  it. 
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\Vt*  liavt*  oxchaiimHl  views  reKaniiiiK  ttie  p<>ssil)ility  of  a  coimiuTcial  anreenuMit 
which  would  increase  the  flow  of  k(">(1^<  hetween  the  two  eoiiiitries;  and  finally 
we  have  discussed  a  new  form  of  financial  adiniinstration  which  is  satisfactory  to 
onr  two  (toverniiients  and  which  should  1h*  ecinally  satisfactory  to  the  holders 
of  the  bonds  of  the  1922  loan. 

We  are  both  inclinerl  to  the  belief  that  the  policy  of  the  Kood  neighbor  which 
the  CJoverninent  of  the  I'idted  States  is  endeavoring  to  apply  in  its  relations 
with  the  other  American  Republics  will  be  signally  inanifestefl  in  the  results  which 
will  1h‘  obtained  from  this  exchange  of  views  and  from  negotiations  which  are 
now  taking  |)lace  with  a  view  to  the  i>ractical  ajtplication  of  the  decisions  reached 
in  principle  during  onr  present  conversations. 

Certainly  Haiti  will  now  be  in  a  position  to  look  forward  to  her  future  with 
the  greatest  confidence. 

In  the  pveninjr  the  visitor  was  the  Itonor  jrnost  at  dinner  of  tin* 
Hon.  Sumner  Welles,  Assistant  St'eretarv  of  State. 

On  his  second  day  in  Washington,  President  Vincent  went  to  Fort 
Myer,  where  appropriate  honors  were  rendered,  then  proceeded  to 
lay  a  wreath  on  the  Tomb  of  the  I'nknown  Soldier.  At  one  o’clock 
he  was  received  by  the  (iovernin<r  Board  of  the  Pan  American  I'nion, 
in  formal  session.  In  welcoming;  the  distinguished  truest,  S<»cretarv 
of  State  Hull,  ('hairman  of  the  Oovernin"  Board,  said; 

In  the  name  of  the  Goveriiing  Board  of  the  Pan  .\merican  I'nion,  1  have  the 
honor,  Mr.  President,  to  extend  to  yon  a  most  cordial  welcome.  It  is  most 
fitting  that  on  the  occasion  of  your  visit  to  Washington  the  members  of  the 
Governing  Hoard  should  assemble  to  d«)  yon  honor.  During  the  struggle  of  the 
.\merican  Rei)nblics  for  indeiK'iidence,  Haiti  showed  herself  at  all  times  ready 
and  anxious  to  1h>  of  assistance  to  her  sister  nations.  It  was  in  Haiti  that  the 
Great  Liberator,  Bolivar,  found  constant  encouragement  as  well  as  valuable 
material  assistance.  Y«mr  great  precedessor,  Petion,  was  one  of  the  first  to 
uphold  the  sanctity  of  human  rights  and  of  individual  freedom.  The  principles 
for  which  he  stood  are  now  coming  to  fruition  in  this  organization  of  .\merican 
republics  dedicated  to  inter- American  coo|H‘ration  and  gcMul  will. 

In  welcoming  y»)u  to  this  institution,  in  which  Haiti  has  always  taken  so  honor¬ 
able  a  i)art,  we  desire  at  the  same  time  to  fornudate  fervent  wishes  for  the  happi¬ 
ness  ajid  i)ros|H‘rity  of  the  jH'ople  of  your  country. 

Tbe  vice  chairman.  His  Excellency  Or.  Pedro  M.  Arcaya,  Minister 
of  Venezuela,  also  said  a  few  words  of  ‘rreetinjr.  To  this  cordial 
welcome  President  Vincent  responded  felicitously  as  follows: 

Mk.  ChAIUMAN,  tiKNTLKMKN; 

It  is  natural  that  my  first  words  should  Ik*  sincere  thanks  for  the  splendicl  and 
most  cordial  welcome  tenderetl  today  to  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti 
by  the  otticial  represiuitatives  of  the  .\merican  Republics  here  jiresiuit  and  by 
the  Hon.  L.  S.  Rowe,  whose  intelligent  devotion  to  the  cau.“e  of  inter- .\merican 
good  finding  is  well  known  throughout  our  eountries. 

The  existence  of  the  Pan  .\merican  I'nion  has  long  biirne  witness  to  a  desire 
for  solidarity  bastni  on  a  spirit  of  eonstruetive  C(H>|H>ration  and  mutual  under¬ 
standing  iK'tween  the  natitins  of  this  hemisphere.  It  should  lie  recognized  that 
this  spirit  has  Ikhmi  admirably  affirmed  in  the  “good  neighbor”  iwilicy  of  President 
RiMisi'velt's  administration  and  that  this  |M>liey  has  found  in  the  rational  idealism 
of  the  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  his  S«*cretary  of  State,  the  high-minded  interpretation 
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lU'Cfssary  to  product*,  in  the  hearts  of  our  respective  |M‘oples.  the  most  effective 
and  profouiui  response.  .Ml  this  makes  us  Iioik*  that  tlie  St'venth  International 
Conference  of  .Vmerican  States  recently  held  at  Montevideo,  in  whose  success 
the  chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  played  the  leading  itart,  has  set  the  final 
mark  on  the  sure  road  to  resjM'ct  for  the  rights  and  ohliKations  (»f  States  in  this 
part  of  the  world. 

I  am  happy  to  thank  you,  Mr.  S«*cretary  of  State,  in  the  name  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  {M'ople  of  Haiti. 

You  have  been  good  enouKh  to  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  your  re¬ 
marks,  historical  events  which  are  particularly  clear  to  us.  Yes,  it  was  the  hand 
of  our  great  Potion,  frankly  and  loyally  tendered  in  Haiti  to  the  immortal  Bolivar 
at  the  lu‘ginning  of  last  century,  which  finally  changed  the  destinies  of  South 
.\m*‘rica,  while  we  had  already  made  a  brilliant  contribution  to  the  cause  of  the 
liberty  of  nations  when  eight  hundred  sons  of  Haiti,  led  by  Count  d’Estaing,  came 
to  fight  and  to  die  at  Savannah  for  the  independence  of  this  great  Nation  where  in 
the  last  few  days  I  have  found  such  frh'iully  and  hearty  hos])itality. 

If  1  recall  these  facts,  it  is  because  they  well  .show  the  iH'ginnings  of  Pan 
.\mericanisin,  at  the  very  time  when  our  respective  countries  were  helping  each 
other  to  obtain  their  common  emancipation,  and  when  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  in 
its  essentials,  was  formulating  the  principles  which  thenceforward  defined  the 
international  status  of  the  lands  of  tin*  New  Continent. 

The  Pan  .\mericanism  which  has  its  source  in  our  earliest  life  and  which  is, 
therefore,  one  with  our  most  cherished  traditions,  cannot  help  growing  .stronger 
and  stronger  with  the  new  impulses  given  it  by  the  continued  development  of 
relations  of  all  kinds  destined  to  erect  on  firm  foundations  an  unbroken  future  of 
|H'ace  and  prosperity  for  the  nations  which  share  the  sovereignty  of  the  .\mericas. 

It  is  with  these  ideas  and  thest*  sentiments  that  1  thank  you  once  again,  gentle¬ 
men,  for  a  welcome  which  both  inspirits  and  honors  me. 

The  eereinony  was  followed  by  a  luncheon  in  the  (lallery  of  Flaws 
iind  Patriots  of  the  Pan  American  Pnion.  In  addition  to  the  wiiest 
of  honor,  the  following:  inemhers  of  the  Governinw  Board  and  other 
officials  were  present:  The  Minister  of  Finance  of  Haiti,  M.  Lucien 
Ilihhert;  the  United  States  Minister  to  Haiti,  the  Hon.  Norman 
Armour;  the  Secretary  to  the  Haitian  Ije<ration,  M.  Louis  Mercier; 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  Chairman  of  the 
Cloverninw  Board;  the  Vice  ('hairman.  Dr.  Pedro  Manuel  Arcaya, 
Minister  of  Venezuela;  the  Ambassador  of  Peru,  Sehor  Don  Manuel 
de  Freyre  y  Santander;  the  Ambassador  of  Brazil,  Dr.  R.  de  Lima  e 
Silva;  the  Ambassador  of  Mexico,  Dr.  Fernando  Gonzalez  Koa;  the 
.Yinhassador  of  Cuba,  Dr.  Manuel  Msiniuez  Sterlinw;  the  Minister  of 
Guatemala,  Dr.  .\drian  Kecinos;  the  Minister  of  Colombia,  Dr.  Fabio 
Ijozano;  the  Minister  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  Senor  Don  Roberto 
Despradel;  the  Minister  of  Panama,  Dr.  Ricardo  J.  Alfaro;  the 
Minister  of  Bolivia,  Dr.  Knricpie  Finot;  the  Minister  of  Paraguay,  Dr. 
Enrique  Bordenave;  the  Minister  of  Honduras,  Dr.  Miguel  Paz 
Baraona;  the  Minister  of  Ecuador,  Captian  Colon  Eloy  Alfaro;  the 
Minister  of  Haiti,  M.  Albert  Blanchet;  the  Minister  of  Uruguay,  Dr. 
Jose  Ridding;  the  Minister  of  Costa  Rica,  Senor  Don  Manuel  Gonza¬ 
lez  Zeleddn;  the  Charge  d ’Affaires  of  Chile,  Dr.  Emilio  Edwards 
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Bello;  the  C'harjre  d ’Affaires  of  Niearajriia,  Dr.  Henri  De  Bayle,  and 
the  Charge  d  ’Affaires  of  El  Salvador,  Sonor  Don  Koherto  D.  Melendez, 
the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  I’nion,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe; 
and  the  Assistant  Director,  Dr.  E.  Gil  Borges. 

After  a  visit  to  Mount  Vernon  in  the  afternoon.  President  Vincent 
attended  a  reception  given  in  his  honor  hv  the  Hon.  dames  (’lenient 
Dunn,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  During  the  after¬ 
noon  he  also  called  at  the  White  House  to  say  good-bye  to  President 
Roosevelt  before  his  departure  from  Washington. 

After  a  private  dinner  with  the  Minister  of  Haiti  at  the  Haitian 
Legation,  I’resident  Vincent  left  by  train  for  New  York,  where  he  was  to 
board  the  steamer  the  following  day. 

After  President  Vincent’s  return  to  his  own  countiy,  the  following 
telegrams  were  exchanged  between  the  two  chief  e.xecutives; 

(Translation) 

Pokt-ai'-Phixck, 

April 

President  Roosevelt, 

White  Hou»e,  Wanhington,  D.C. 

On  iny  return  to  iny  country  it  is  a  iHHMiliar  })leasure  for  me  to  tiiank  you  ttnee 
more  f<>r  your  ineomi>aral)le  reception  at  Washington,  for  tliat  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  cordial  rememhranee  which  will  always  Ik*  mine 
of  the  splendid  way  in  which  I  was  received  this  morning  by  the  iieojile  of  Port-au- 
Prince,  a  reception  which  shows  the  confidence  of  the  entire  Haitian  nation  in  the 
result  of  the  fortunate  conversations  which  I  enjoyt*d  with  you  on  matters  of 
interest  to  our  two  C(»untries.  M  y  nation  is  convinced  that  our  friendly  interview 
cannot  but  fortify  and  further  develop  the  excellent  relations  which  exist  lietween 
Haiti  and  the  United  States. 

Your  good  friend, 

(Signed)  President  Vincent. 

The  White  Hovse. 

April 

His  Excellency  Mr.  Stenio  Vincent, 

Prrsideui  of  the  He  public  of  Haiti,  Port-au-Prince. 

Voiir  Excellency's  courteous  grt*eting  has  given  me  great  pleasure.  1  am  hapiiy 
to  fwl  that  your  brief  pause  in  the  Unitwl  States  proved  as  agreeable  to  you  as  it 
was  to  those  of  us  who  had  the  jirivilege  of  meeting  you.  I  am  confident  that  the 
friendship  existing  between  Haiti  and  this  country  will  Ik*  enhanced  and  strength¬ 
ened  as  a  result  of  our  recent  exchanges  of  views. 

(Signed)  Fr.anklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


HIS  EXCELLENCY 
SENOR  DON  JOSE  RICHLING 
NEW  MINISTER  OF  URUGUAY 


THK  (ilovernnuMit  of  I’nijruay  recently  appointed  as  its  diplomatic 
representative  before  the  (lovernnient  of  the  United  States 
StM'jor  dose  Rielilirifr,  its  former  (’onsul  General  in  New  York.  Sehor 
Hiehlinj;,  in  presentinj;  his  letters  of  credence  at  the  White  House  on 
April  25,  said  to  President  Roosevelt: 

It  has  iH'cn  iny  privilege  to  serve  in  another  official  capacity  for  many  years  in 
this  country,  which  I  have  learned  to  admire  and  love.  The  unfailing  coopera¬ 
tion  and  courteous  assistance  which  I  have  received  from  everyone  to  whom  I  have 
had  recourse  for  the  better  fulfillment  of  my  task  have  been  a  source  of  deep  grati¬ 
fication  to  me  and  constitute  an  a.ssociatiun  of  memories  which  1  value  highly. 

Because  of  these  circumstances,  I  feel  all  the  happier  in  being  placed  nearer  the 
Government  over  which  Your  Excellency  presides  so  wisely  and  so  deservedly  and 
I  cherish  the  hope  that  Your  Excellency’s  assistance  will  not  fail  me  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  my  duties,  the  very  first  of  which  is  to  deliver  today  to  Your  Excellency 
a  message  from  the  President  of  Uruguay  with  the  expression  of  his  every  good 
wish  for  the  prosjHTity  and  the  greatne.ss  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
for  the  personal  happiness  of  Your  Excellency. 

President  Roosevelt  replied: 

Yonr  appointment  is  especially  gratifying  in  view  of  your  many  years  of  able 
service  in  the  United  Slates  in  another  official  capacity  for  your  Government, 
during  which,  as  you  have  so  kindly  .said,  you  have  learned  to  have  affection 
and  esteem  for  this  country.  It  is  pleasing  to  learn  that  during  the  fulfillment  of 
your  former  official  duties  here  you  have  met  with  cooperatiim  and  assistance 
and  1  am  sure  that  you  will  find  officials  and  jirivate  citizens  eager  to  aid  you  in 
the  accomplishment  of  your  present  mission. 

Recently  the  attention  of  the  United  States  was  especially  directed  to  your 
country  by  rea.son  of  the  fact  that  it  was  host  to  an  historic  gathering,  the 
S«‘venth  International  Conference  of  American  States.  \Ve  recognize  in  the 
high  accomplishment  of  that  assembly  the  great  ciintribution  made  by  His 
Excellency,  the  President  of  the  Oriental  Rejniblic  of  Urugnay,  and  the  Uru¬ 
guayan  Delegation. 

In  welcoming  yt)U  in  your  new  capacity,  I  beg  you  to  convey  my  thanks  to 
His  Excellency,  the  President  of  the  Oriental  Reptiblic  of  Uruguay,  for  his  kind 
sentiments  and  to  express  to  him  my  wishes  for  his  personal  welfare  and  for  the 
happiness  and  jirosperity  of  the  I’ruguayan  people. 

The  new  Minister  of  Unijinay  was  born  on  Julj^  8,  1874,  in  Monte¬ 
video,  where  he  received  his  early  education;  his  later  studies  were 
made  in  Europe. 
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Sonor  Kichlin^  bo^an  liis  public  career  with  his  appointment  as 
('onsul  General,  second  class,  in  South  Africa.  F'our  real’s  later,  in 
Kebruarv  1910,  he  was  promoted  to  Consul  General,  first  class,  and 
transferred  to  New  York.  Two  and  a  half  years  later  he  was  made 
inspector  of  consulates  in  Xortli  and  Central  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  a  position  which  he  held  until  19‘20,  when  he  a^ain  took  charjre 
of  the  Consul  General’s  office  in  \ew  York.  In  192.S  he  became  dean 
of  the  consular  corps  of  that  city. 

Durin"  his  public  career  he  has  been  appointed  to  special  and 
confidential  missions  of  his  Government  to  En<rland,  Germany, 
Austria-Hunjrary,  Italy,  Poland,  Kussia,  Canada,  and  C’uha. 

Senor  Kichlinfr  hrinsrs  to  his  membership  on  the  Governinjr  Board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  not 
onlv  of  the  United  States  but  also  of  other  American  nations. 
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SEE  SOUTH  AMERICA 

By  Jennie  Krskine  Mvkkay 


IN  niy  early  days  I  learned  from  one  of  the  most  faseinatinj:  hooks  I 
ever  held  in  my  hands,  a  thin  square  hook  with  jraily  eolored  eireles 
<*n  the  eovers  and  pictures  of  curious  men  and  animals  on  the  pajres, 
and  circles  crossed  hy  black  lines  curved  and  straight,  and  hrilliant 
pages  showing  outlines  of  land  and  water;  from  this  hook  I  learned 
that  the  earth  we  live  on  is  a  hall,  a  sphere,  that  it  is  divided  into  two 
hemispheres,  that  the  equator  cuts  through  it  in  the  middle,  that  on 
the  hemispheres  are  situated  the  continents,  and  that  South  America 
is  the  continent  situated  on  the  southern  half  of  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere.  So  when  1  was  asked  hy  people  in  South  America  if  I  intended 
to  do  the  customary  thing  and  write  a  hook  upon  my  return  home  I 
said  “No.”  I  was  making  a  rather  protracted  journey,  one  of  more 
than  four  months  on  tropic  seas  and  in  lands  below  the  equator,  hut  in 
my  subconscious  mind  was  that  little  old  geography  hook  with  its 
gay  colors  and  circles,  which  showed  South  America  as  one  of  the  great 
land  masses  of  the  earth’s  surface.  I  had  no  idea  of  adding  to  the 
number  of  hooks  that  had  been  written  about  this  continent.  Many 
great  and  valuable  hooks  there  are  already,  treating  various  aspects 
of  this  part  of  the  world  with  its  great  variety  of  interests,  physical, 
ethnographical,  historical,  political,  economic,  social — and  many  more 
are  yet  to  he  written.  Life  is  large,  turbulent,  and  great  of  force  down 
there,  and  great  human  history  is  in  progress  of  making,  hut  the 
writer  of  a  hook,  on  any  phase  of  this  life,  finds  himself  entering  upon 
a  large  field  of  unknown  territory,  and  only  after  much  time  and  thor¬ 
ough  work  will  he  be  able  to  give  facts  that  are  accurate,  make  com¬ 
parisons  that  are  fair,  or  reach  conclusions  that  have  any  degree  of 
value.  1  did  not  go  to  South  America  to  gather  facts,  make  compari¬ 
sons  or  reach  conclusions.  I  went  because  I  wanted  to  travel  on  the 
southern  half  of  the  earth  and  look  up  into  the  southern  half  of  the 
sky.  I  went  with  no  particular  purpose.  I  was  foot-loose  and  mind- 
free,  susceptible  to  any  influence,  open  to  any  convictions,  ready  for 
any  reactions. 

I  visited  ten  different  cities,  staying  in  each  for  periods  varying  in 
length  from  a  few  hours  t<*  more  than  a  month.  Only  two  of  these 
cities  were  located  inland,  and  both  of  them  on  Andean  heights.  1 
made  one  long  train  journey  of  a  week  of  almost  constant  day  and 
night  traveling,  following  a  broken,  inverted  V-shaped  line,  having 
ryuni  in  southern  Bolivia  for  its  apex,  and  Buenos  Aires  and  Santiago 
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do  (’hilo  for  its  terminals.  I  followed  two  shorter  lines  that  rose  from 
the  Pacific  into  the  Andes,  one  rising:  from  the  ocean  at  Valparaiso  and 
jroin^  np  to  the  Chilean-Arfjentine  frontier  at  Caracoles,  and  the  other 
risinjr  from  Mollendo  to  Areqnipa  at  the  foot  of  El  Misti  in  Pern.  I 
made  a  five  and  a  half  hour  lli"ht  over  a  desert  plateau  where  tjreat 
areas  had  |)erhaps  never  been  trod  hv  the  foot  of  man  or  beast.  Those 
few  cities  visited  and  narrow  lines  followed  have  left  impressions  that 
are  stron<r  and  will  last,  convictions  that  are  less  stronj;  and  that 
are  open  until  better  knowledjre  hrin^rs  confirmation,  and  reactions 
that  are  a  continnons  sonire  of  satisfaction.  Xow  that  1  am  back 
where  the  North  Star  shines  in  the  sky,  I  find  my  home  thoutrhts 
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THE  CORDILLERA  OF  THE  ANDES. 

The  nioiinlain  harriers  between  nations  may  he  (Tos,se<i  by  motor,  rail,  or  jdane. 


continually  usherinjj  in  thoujjhts  of  the  world  far  south.  A  nip  of 
frost  in  the  air  makes  me  think  of  an  atmosphere  lacking;  our  tonic 
strength,  our  peo|)le  on  the  streets  recall  to  mind  the  people  who  throng 
the  streets  of  those  far-away  cities,  our  troublous  affairs  of  gov'ern- 
ment  cause  me  to  think  of  South  American  agitations.  Because  these 
comparisons  are  constantly  coming  to  mind,  because  it  is  interesting 
to  recall  the  impressions  and  pleasant  to  recall  the  reactions,  I  write 
them  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  book,  but  just  to  have  a  record 
of  impressions  and  reactions  that  it  will  always  be  a  joy  to  remember, 
and  comparisons  that  will  be  of  changing  interest  day  by  day  as 
history  is  being  made  in  these  countries  and  in  our  own.  I  do  this 
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witli  no  intiMition  of  adding:  to  the  sum  of  liuman  knowledjrt*  but  I 
should  be  jrlad  if  I  could  add  to  the  sum  of  human  thought  a  stimula¬ 
tion  that  would  cause  more  people  to  travel  in  those  lands  and  among 
those  people  who,  with  oui’selves,  are  the  makers  of  the  New  World. 

GOIXG  AXD  COMIXG 

That  little  old  geography  hook  was  (piite  foi^otten  long  since. 
M  any  miles  have  I  traveled  and  never  a  thought  has  come  to  me  of 
the  little  Hat  volume  from  which  I  first  read  of  the  great  world  with 
its  many  people.  But  it  must  have  been  active  in  buried  depths 
of  consciousness  as  I  sailed  southward  from  New  York,  across  the 
(lulf  Stream,  through  the  drift  from  the  Sargasso  Sea  where  brilliant 
creatures  frisked  in  and  out  among  miles  of  marshy  patches,  lying 
like  a  great  ragged  brown  lace  curtain  on  the  water,  through  the  belt 
where  the  trade  winds  enlivened  the  life  of  voyagers  on  a  summer  ocean 
and  where  flying  fish,  darting  suddenly  from  the  surface,  planed  in 
graceful  sweeps  out  of  danger  from  our  boat,  into  the  (juiet  of  the 
doldrums,  and  out  into  the  trade  winds  again.  Always  when  I  had 
traveled  before,  up  and  down  and  across  the  continent  of  North 
America,  across  the  Atlantic  and  through  the  countries  of  Europe,  1 
had  thought  of  myself  as  located  somewhere  on  a  map.  But  now  it 
was  by  means  of  my  first  lesson  in  geography  that  1  was  trying  to 
realize  my  place  on  the  earth.  It  was  not  on  a  map,  but  on  a  sphere, 
that  I  felt  myself  to  be.  There  was  the  celestial  sphere  above,  but 
not  as  I  had  always  known  it.  The  North  Star  was  gone,  and  the 
Big  Dipper  too,  after  staying  for  awhile  near  the  horizon,  finally  dis¬ 
appeared.  But  there  were  new  stars.  One  night  the  “Pointers”  to 
the  Southern  Cross  were  seen  above  the  horizon  and  after  that  it  was 
always  the  Southern  Cross  that  caught  my  attention  as  I  looked  upon 
the  sky  blazing  with  stars  in  new  array.  One  day  the  sun  was 
straight  over  head  at  noon  and  the  few  short  slmdows  were  strangely 
weird  for  some  moments.  After  that  at  the  noon  hour  I  always  saw 
my  shadow  pointing  southward.  I  say  always.  I  am  thinking  of  the 
days  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  South  America.  On  the  Pacific  side— 
that’s  another  storj’,  a  geography  lesson  that  was  not  given  in  the 
little  book.  Perhaps  it  was  considered  too  difficult  for  very  young 
minds  to  learn  or  perhaps  the  writer  of  the  book  himself  knew  little 
about  the  Humboldt  current.  For  centuries  people  had  been  going 
to  South  America  before  they  knew  why  the  east  coast  all  through  the 
Torrid  Zone  was  hot,  the  sea  was  blue,  the  sky  brilliant,  the  sunshine 
dazzling,  and  on  the  west  coast  in  the  same  latitude  and  far  to  the 
south,  all  was  gray,  ocean  and  sky  merged  in  gray,  the  coast  line  all 
obliterated  in  gray,  and  the  air  cool  and  balmy.  The  Humboldt 
current  brings  the  cold  waters  of  the  Antarctic  northward.  Great 
upheavals  have  raised  the  earth  into  ranges  of  jagged  peaks,  into 
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^reat  spreading  ])latoaus,  into  "ashes  and  jrorfres,  and  have  formed  a 
mountain  wall  that  is  lashed  hv  the  Paeifie.  The  t‘arly  Spanish 
adventurers  who  sailed  the  Spanish  Main  and  then  traveled  around 
the  Horn  and  northward,  or  else  left  their  boats  at  the  city  they 
named  after  their  leader,  Cristobal  Colon,  and  journeyed  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  to  embark  on  other  boats  that  would  take  them 
southward,  knew  not  how  to  account  for  the  difference  between  the 
"olden  and  the  jrray.  It  was  not  until  the  early  nineteenth  century, 
when  Humboldt  made  his  investipitions  of  the  land  and  water 
phenomena  of  the  west  coast,  that  these  differences  were  scientifically 
ex|dained.  Even  on  the  west  coast  there  are  certain  months  when  the 


A  (U’ANAY  rOI.ONY  OX  THE  ISLAND  OF  SANTA  ROSA. 

The  rcK'ky  and  barren  islands  off  the  Peruvian  coast  form  the  neslinp  places  of  millions  of  birds,  of  which 
the  puanay  is  the  most  numerous,  tiiiano  to  the  extent  of  thousjmds  of  tons  is  shi|i|>e<l  yearly  to  foreign 
I>orts. 


tropical  sun  gets  through  and  it  was  my  good  fortune,  in  the  latter 
part  of  October,  to  see  the  mountain  wall  of  Peru,  with  all  its  blended 
coloi’s,  lighted  by  sunshine,  softened  by  sluidows. 

These  fortunate  days  of  sunshine  also  lighted  for  me  the  world  that 
is  inhabited  by  birds.  Age  after  age,  let  come  what  changes  will 
come,  these  birds  sweep  up  and  down  the  coast  of  Peru.  They  fly 
past  your  ship  in  long  files,  a  most  graceful  procession,  changing  in 
formation  and  outlining  new  designs  against  the  sky,  or  they  burst 
into  a  great  gala.xy  from  a  black  ball  apparently  dropped  from  the 
heavens,  or  they  shoot  like  arrows  into  the  water  and  are  gone  to 
prey  upon  creatures  below  the  surface.  You  see  them  resting  on  the 


A  PAXA(’.KA  Pl.AXE  AT  AKEgi  lPA.  PEKP. 

The  hiirrietl  visitor  can  make  llie  journey  by  air  from  New  York  aroiiml  S<Mith  America  and  return  in 

Ifi  (lays. 

Goin"  and  ooiniiifi,  sailing  to  South  America  in  the  sunshine,  sailing 
homeward  in  the  gray,  the  dull  gray  or  the  opalescent  gray,  you  feel, 
as  they  say  every  traveler  to  South  America  feels,  that  you  are  another 
Columbus,  and  with  him  you  would  say,  “Sail  on,  and  on,  and  on”. 

TKAVEI.  CONDITIONS 

One  of  the  many  interesting  sights  seen  from  the  deck  of  a  steamer 
going  through  the  Panama  Canal  is  a  fine  stretch  of  inter-American 
highway  being  well  traversed  by  motor  cars  that  cross  from  the 
north  American  to  the  South  American  Continent  over  a  bridge 
formed  by  the  closed  gates  of  the  canal.  But  an  automobile  road 
from  the  Cnited  States  to  South  America  is  not  yet  a  reality.  Although 


great  white  rocks,  the  guano  islands  rising  high  and  bare  against  the 
high  bare  guano-whitened  shore.  They  do  everything  in  largje  com¬ 
panies.  A  dense  population  will  settle  down  on  the  white  coast  and 
cover  islands  and  shore  as  with  a  black  pall.  From  the  water  at  the 
base  of  these  rocks,  where  no  more  standing  room  is  left  for  these 
black  and  brown  creatures,  the  black  heads  of  seals  rise  as  if  to  greet 
them  and  their  sleek  bodies  roll  in  the  waves,  and  sometimes  the 
wicked  head  of  a  shark  and  his  ugly  body  may  be  seen  just  long 
enough  to  remind  you  that  there  are  demons  down  below.  This 
world,  made  up  of  sky  and  ocean  and  hare  mountain  wall,  is  all  alive, 
its  heights  and  its  depths  filled  with  busy  creatures  intent  on  carrying 
out  the  laws  of  their  existence. 
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Courtnty  of  MunnoD  StraniMhip  I.inr- 


A  KIO  l)E  JANEIRO  HOTEL. 


This  splendid  hotel  faeinf;  the  hay,  like  otliers  in  the  laryer  South  American  cities,  prnvi<ies  every  luxury 
demande<l  by  the  exacting  traveler. 


sections  of  considerable  lenfjth  are  already  in  use,  great  portions 
of  the  road  are  still  to  be  made  tbrough  jungles  and  over  deserts 
but  in  time  the  Pan-American  Highway  will  be  unbroken.  At  present, 
however.  South  America  is  reached  either  by  air  or  by  water. 

The  airplane  traveler,  starting  from  New  York  on  a  Tuesday  or  a 
Saturdjiy,  arrives  in  Lima  five  days  later,  having  spent  four  nights  at 
hotels  and  having  stopped  at  many  towns  on  the  way.  The  round 
trip  from  New  York  down  the  west  coast  to  Valparaiso,  across  the 
Andes  to  Buenos  Aires,  up  the  east  coast  and  back  to  New  York, 
or  the  trip  in  reverse  direction,  may  be  accomplished  in  si.xteen  days. 
Already  the  number  of  tickets  sold  each  year  to  people  making  the 
complete  trip  is  large,  and  there  are  thousands  of  tickets  sold  to 
people  covering  portions  of  the  distance  at  prices  that  compare 
favorably  with  other  means  of  transportation.  I  know  from  experi¬ 
ence  only  six  hundred  miles  of  this  trip,  from  Arequipa  to  Lima.  I 
can  imagine  nothing  more  wonderful  than  the  complete  trip,  looking 
down  on  the  earth  for  sixteen  days,  seeing  its  many  phases  from  the 
mid-North  Temperate  Zone  to  almost  the  same  distance  in  the  South 
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Temperate  Zone,  ilyinfr  above  deserts  and  jiinjrles,  over  peaks  and 
jrorjres,  over  eities,  the  newest  and  busiest  in  the  world,  over  other 
eities  that  have  stood  in  ruins  for  ajres,  over  tlie  larfr^st  river  in  the 
world,  the  frreatest  eanal  in  the  world  and  the  hijrhest  mountain  on 
the  hemisphere — half  the  |)lanet  in  a  moviiifr  picture. 

The  way  most  United  States  travelers  reach  South  America  is  by 
b((at,  leaviiijr  from  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  or  New  York.  No 
approach  can  he  more  delifrhtful  than  by  way  of  the  Atlantic  and  no 
entrance  is  so  maprnilicent  as  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Life  on  a 
Munson  Liner  for  thirteen  days  on  calm  seas  and  under  blue  skies,  pro¬ 
vided  with  every  comfort  and  lu.\ury,isan  enjoyment  {riving:  complete 
satisfaction  as  do  few  human  e.xperiences.  To  enter  South  America 
by  a  Pacific  port,  the  (irace  Line  from  New  York  {rives  a  journey  on 
boats  that  have  a  homelike  charm.  A  day  spent  goin{r  throu{rh  the 
canal,  havin{r  lunch  on  a  dinin{r  room  deck,  so  that  you  do  not  miss  a 
mile  of  that  picturesque  scenery  of  hi{rhlands  and  lakes,  of  tropical 
forests  and  stretches  of  meadow  {rreen,  so  that  you  do  not  miss  an  hour 
watchin{r  the  mechanism  of  the  locks  and  the  dynamo-|)ropelled 
“mules,”  and  watchin{r  other  ocean  liners,  like  your  own,  climb  a 
mountain  ran{re  with  perfect  ease  and  just  as  easily  descend  the  ran{re 
on  the  other  side,  is  a  day  that  will  never  he  for{rotten. 

In  the  lar{re  countries,  those  now  spoken  of  as  A  B  C  and  Peru — 
Ar{rentina,  Brazil,  C'hile,  aind  IVru  travehn{r  is  not  difficult  for  the 
Ameriean  whose  tourin{r  is  restricted  to  the  important  cities.  Every¬ 
where  he  encounters  his  fellow  countrymen  and  he  is  constantly 
meeting:  British  people.  Many  South  .Americans  speak  Eng:hsh 
lierfectly  and  those  who  have  only  limited  Eng:hsh  at  their  command, 
with  the  kindly  attention  which  you  may  he  sure  every  South  Ameri¬ 
can  will  show  you  when,  as  ai  strainirer  in  his  city,  you  ask  for  his  help, 
will  hnd  some  way  to  {rive  assistance  if  he  cainnot  direct  you  in  spoken 
words.  The  hotels  of  the  cities  are  of  palatial  eleg:ance  and  have  all 
modern  imjirovements  and  conveniences,  and  well-orgranized  service. 
Food  is  South  American,  heavier,  richer,  and  more  higrhly  flavored 
than  we  are  accustomed  to  digrest,  hut  in  some  of  the  hotels  French 
chefs  produce  dishes  equal  to  the  best  in  Paris.  Meals  follow  the 
European  schedule,  starting:  the  day  with  what  we  call  the  continental 
breakfast  served  in  the  bedroom.  Broiled  partrid{res  and  broiled 
swordfish,  roast  kid,  artichoke  omelets,  stews  of  small  savory  oysters, 
are  tlishes  that  are  onlered  repeatedly.  The  broiled  chicken  served 
at  the  “Chicken  House”,  a  restaurant  in  Buenos  Aires,  has  a  flavor 
that  so  far  as  I  know  is  found  only  in  Argrentina.  Drinkin{r  water  in 
the  lar{re  cities  is  {renerally  safe,  but  milk  is  used  by  the  tourist  only 
when  boiled,  e.xcept  when  he  comes  upon  a  special  shop  where  pas¬ 
teurized  milk  is  sold.  Fruits  are  abundant,  hut  except  for  the  sweet 
limes,  the  pepino,  and  the  chirimoya  of  Chile  and  Peru,  I  saw  none 
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tliilt  are  not  to  he  found  in  Xew  York  markets,  ami  the  most  attraetive 
fruit  tliat  I  saw  anywhere  in  Hio  de  Janeiro  was  a  hox  of  cherries  that 
liad  been  packed  in  (’alifornia.  Diminutive  hananas  found  in  Kio 
markets  are  very  sweet  and  the  oranjres  there  are  luscious,  hut  no 
more  so  than  the  fireat  golden  oranjres  of  Peru.  Coffee  in  Brazil  is 
stroijfr  and  heavy  and  eomhined  in  about  e(|ual  parts  with  sujrar.  In 
the  other  countries,  two  or  more  varieties  are  blended  and  the  farther 
you  travel  southward,  the  more  delicate  the  hlendin^  seems  to  he. 
When  you  are  in  Lima  jroinjr  northward  again  you  drink  unblended 
coffee  at  Leon’s  which  comes  from  Leon’s  own  plantation,  and  most 


A  nCEN'OS  AIKES  STKEET. 

The  largest  city  in  the  southern  hemisphere  otters  the  attractions  of  a  inetroiK)lis  of  nearly  two  ami  a  fpiarter 

million  inhabitants. 


people  pronounce  it  the  best  coffee  to  be  found  in  these  cities  of  coffee 
and  coffee-drinking  people. 

Transportation  in  these  cities  is  till  that  can  he  desired.  The 
traveler  is  met  by  taxicabs,  generally  of  American  make;  he  is 
conducted  to  them  by  porters  with  whom  there  is  rarely  any  occasion 
for  haggling  as  their  prices  aire  fixed  by  hiw,  and  who  invariably  show 
that  kindly  courtesy  that  is  an  outgrowth  of  their  traditional  rules 
of  hospitality.  Autobuses  and  trolley  cars  are  numerous.  The 
trolley  cars  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  are  of  the  open  kind  now  going  out 
of  use  in  our  country.  Kio  de  Janeiro  knows  no  winter  cold  and  the 
open  cars  of  summer  travel  over  great  distances  in  this  city  of  con¬ 
tinuous  summer-time.  Buenos  Aires  has  an  underground  railroad 
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The  vi>iil<ir  frcmi  the  ITiited  Slates  will  feel  at  home  in  the  Chilean  (-apilal. 


noteworthy  for  its  hrifrl>tly  burnished  ears  and  bright  stations.  Kverv- 
where  public  conveyances  are  attractively  clean,  (lenerally  they  are 
of  I’nited  States  manufacture,  although  often  made  in  South  Ameriea 
by  Xorth  American  companies.  Trains  are  pulled  over  plains  and 
deserts  and  through  gorges  by  Biddwin  locomotives.  Cars  of  the 
American  type  are  used  in  Chile  and  Peru,  hut  in  Argentina  I  traveled 
in  a  European  corridor  iratjou-lit  and  I  found  the  dining  car  furnished 
as  in  Europe.  A  Pullman  sleeping  car  is  to  he  found  on  the  (’hilean 
I.iongitudinal  Railroad,  and  the  cars  used  on  the  electrified  portions 
of  the  roads,  within  about  three  horn’s  of  Valparaiso  and  Santiago, 
are  identically  like  those  that  carry  New  York  commuters  in  and  out 
from  the  (Irand  (Vntral  Station.  The  parlor  cars,  too,  are  the  same 
as  we  have  in  our  country.  The  observation  ear  used  in  crossing  the 
Andes  is  furnished  with  wicker  chairs  of  homelike  comfort  and  the 
traveler  views  the  mountains  from  windows  that  enclose  the  car  as 
walls  of  glass. 

It  is  a  strange  e.xperience  to  travel  toward  Santiago  by  rail,  a 
mingling  of  familiar  surroundings  in  a  world  of  marvelous  physical 
difference.  Here  you  are,  riding  toward  the  snow-covered  Andes, 
on  an  electric  railroad,  in  a  North  American  car,  down  near  the 
thirty-third  parallel  of  south  latitude,  just  a  comparatively  short 
distance  east  of  the  meridian  that  runs  north  to  New  York.  Home 
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lies  very  far  away  on  that  lotifr  line  northward  and  there  life  is  set  on  a 
very  <lifferent  stajro-  not  ajrainst  a  hackfrround  of  slnir|),  white 
peaks  -  and  yet  you  feel  stran<;ely  at  home  here.  The  longitudinal 
line  runs  straijrht  and  it  runs  straijrht  home,  and  home  eomes  down 
that  loiifritudinal  line  readily  at  your  reeall,  and  you  feel  delightfully 
at  home,  although  you  are  far  down  on  the  southern  half  of  the  earth. 

But  trains  do  not  serve  in  South  Ameriea  as  they  do  in  our  country 
(»f  broad  plains  and  easy  mountain  passes.  You  can  take  a  train 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro  that  will  take  you  over  the  mountains  to  Sjio 
Paulo  and  then  another  train  that  will  bring  you  down  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountains  out  to  the  coast  at  Santos,  hut  if  your  only 
object  is  to  get  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Santos,  you  had  better  take 
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Kei'enI  years  have  seen  the  eonsiruetion  «f  many  such  office  luiihlings  in  the  business  center  of  Sao  Paulo 


a  boat  or  an  airplane.  So  too,  in  traveling  between  all  the  ports, 
whether  on  the  east  or  west  coast,  you  have  to  wait  for  boats  to 
take  you  from  one  port  to  another  unless  you  desire  to  use  air  service, 
which  is  more  frecpient.  When  you  wtint  to  get  from  a  seaport  to 
the  interior,  at  the  comparatively  few  places  where  there  are  railroads, 
you  wjiit  for  your  train,  which  leaves  once  or  twice  a  week,  jind  you 
nmy  find  a  business  man  also  waiting,  perhaps  a  North  American, 
enjoying  his  hotel  for  a  few  days,  jind  accepting  the  pause  in  his 
proceedings  with  a  contentment  surprising  to  a  northern  visitor.  It 
is  the  Twentieth  Century  that  has  shown  to  South  America  her  way 
of  transportation.  Automobiles  are  waiting  at  railroad  junctions  to 
hurry  business  men  away  on  long  distances  immediately  upon  the 
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arrival  of  trains,  and  tin*  airplanes  fly,  their  seats  all  oeeupied,  taking 
on  and  diseharfiiiifr  passenfjers  at  towns  situated  in  desert  oases  and 
on  mountain  heifrhts. 

At  all  the  important  Paeifie  ports  and  even  cities  far  inland,  there 
are  (iraee  Line  offiees,  where  En^rlish  is  spoken  and  information  may 
be  obtained.  There  are  also  the  offiees  of  the  Pan  American  Grace 
Airways,  the  name  by  which  the  Pan  American  Airway  system  is 
known  on  the  west  coast.  Other  airway  lines  such  as  the  Fawcett, 
in  Lima,  have  offices  where  Americans  are  in  charjre.  The  Munson 
Line  has  offices  in  the  cities  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  the  larger 
cities  are  also  offices  called  E.xprinter  that  correspond  to  our  Cook’s 
and  American  Express,  and  in  some  the  latter  is  to  be  found.  In 
all  these  offices  travel  information  is  available.  But  remember,  the 
South  American  cities  are  separated  one  from  the  other  as  islands 
in  the  sea.  Mountain  ranges,  deserts,  and  jungles  oppose  barriers  and 
these  must  be  sailed  around,  climbed  by  train,  or  flown  over,  by  the 
tourist. 
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THE  MAIN  PATIO  OK  I. A  MO-VEOA,  SAXTIAOO,  CIIII.E. 


THE  FIRST 

CENTRAL  AMERICAN  CONFERENCE 


0\  Marcli  15,  1934,  official  delcijations  sent  by  the  (Joverninents 
of  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  Xicarafrua  and  Salvador 
met  in  the  National  I’niversity  of  Guatemala  to  discuss  matters  of 
common  interest  to  their  res|)ective  nations  and  to  draw  up  a  treaty 
or  treaties  for  the  fieneral  welfare  of  Central  America. 

“  Recofrnition  of  the  fact  that  the  five  countries  of  Central  America 
constitute  a  geofjraphic  and  historic  unit  with  common  interests  and 
traditions,”  said  Dr.  ffector  E.scohar  Serrano,  a  delejrate  of  El  Sal¬ 
vador,  in  an  address  delivered  at  the  closins;  session  on  April  12,  ‘‘and 
the  deep-rooted  Central  Americanist  spirit  of  all  our  countries  caused 
the  convocation  of  this  conference  to  he  received  with  enthusiastic 
interest  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  former  Treaty  of  Peace  and 
.Vmity  had  been  denounced  by  Costa  Rica  and  El  Salvador.  This 
meant  that  there  was  no  uniform  base,  no  general  rule  of  conduct 
for  the  guidance  of  Central  American  relations,  no  juridical  bond  to 
coordinate  our  efforts  and  to  indicate  to  our  own  nationals  and  to 
foreigners  the  affinity  of  our  interests.” 

The  delegates  to  the  conference  therefore  drew  up  and  signed  a 
Treaty  of  Central  American  F'raternity,  outlawing  war  between  the 
live  signatories,  upholding  the  ideal  of  Central  American  union, 
recognizing  the  principle  of  the  nonintervention  of  one  state  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  others,  making  compulsory  the  pacific  settlement 
of  all  international  disputes,  accepting  the  principle  of  specially  lowered 
tariffs  between  the  signatories,  facilitating  citizenship  in  the  country 
of  residence  to  any  national  of  another  C'entral  American  Republic, 
establishing  measures  for  the  unification  of  education  throughout 
(Vntral  America  and  for  itjtellectual  interchange,  validating  public 
instruments  and  the  judicial  acts  of  one  country  in  the  others,  advo¬ 
cating  improved  communications,  especially  by  the  l^in  American 
highway,  and  jiroviding  for  the  opening  of  a  “House  of  Central 
•Vmerica”  in  each  ca|)ital.  Honduras  made  a  reservation  to  Article  V 
on  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  controversies  (see  page  did). 
An  e.xtradition  convention  was  also  signed  at  the  same  time. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  in  1922  the  I'nited  States  invited  the 
('entral  American  Republics  to  send  plenipotentiaries  to  Washington 
for  the  purpose  of  assembling  in  conference  ami  discussing  among 
other  matters  “the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  or  treaties  to  make  effective 

■  This  is  a  translation  of  the  oilicial  <tesi|2n:ition  of  the  i-oiiference 
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tlioso  provisions  of  tlio  treaties  sifrned  at  Wasliinfrtoii  on  Deeeinher 
20,  1007,  wliieli  experienee  lias  shown  to  he  elFeetive  in  maintaining 
friendly  relations  and  eooperation  among  the  ('entral  Ameriean 
States;  and  the  eonsideration  of  any  other  questions  which  the 
countries  represented  at  the  eonferenee  unanimously  desire  to  eon- 
sider.” 

In  Xovemher  of  the  same  year  the  (lovernments  of  the  five  C'entral 
American  Kepuhlics  in  their  turn  invited  the  (lovernment  of  the 
I’nited  States  to  appoint  delegates  to  meet  with  them  in  the  (Confer¬ 
ence  on  C'entral  Ameriean  Affairs  thus  convoked. 

As  the  result  of  this  conference,  which  met  from  Decemher  4, 
1022-Kehruary  7,  1023,  the  following  treaties,  conventions,  and  pro¬ 
tocols  were  drawn  up  and  signed:  (1)  (leneral  Treaty  of  Peace  and 
Amity;  (2)  ('onvention  for  the  Estahlishment  of  an  International 
('entral  American  Trihunal;  (3)  Additional  Protocol  to  the  foregoing 
('onvention;  (4)  ('onvention  for  the  Limitation  of  Armaments; 
(■))  ('onvention  for  the  Estahlishment  of  Permanent  ('entral  American 
('ommissions;  (ti)  Extradition  ('onvention;  (7)  ('(invention  relative 
to  the  Preparation  of  Projects  of  Electoral  Legislation;  (S)  ('(inven¬ 
tion  for  the  I'nifieation  of  Protective  Laws  for  Workmen  and  l.,a- 
horers;  (fl)  ('oiivtuition  for  the  Estahlishment  of  Stations  for  Agri¬ 
cultural  Exjieriments  and  Animal  Industries;  (10)  ('(invention  for  the 
Keciprocal  Exchange  of  ('entral  American  Students;  (lO  ('(inven¬ 
tion  on  the  Practice  of  the  l.iiheral  Professions;  (12)  ('(invention 
hetw(‘en  the  Kepuhlics  of  ('iuat('mala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  and 
Xicaragua  for  the  Estahlishment  of  Enn*  Trade;  (13)  ('(invention 
between  the  I’nited  States  of  America  and  the  Kepuhlics  of  (lua- 
temala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Xicaragua,  and  ('osta  Kica  for  the 
Establishment  of  International  ('ommissions  of  Impiiry;  (14)  Pro¬ 
tocol  concluded  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Ke|)uhlics  of  (luatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Xicaragua,  and 
('osta  Kica,  whereby  the  Unit(*(l  States  agrees  to  send  15  arbitrators 
to  serve  on  tribunals.  The  Unit(*d  States,  as  may  he  ohserv(Ml,  was 
signatory  only  to  (13)  and  (14). 

On  December  23,  1932,  the  Pn'sident  of  (’osta  Kica  issued  a  (h'cree 
denouncing  the  (leneral  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Amity  and  3  days 
later  the  President  of  El  Salvador  did  the  same.  It  was  due  to  this 
action  and  to  the  necessity  of  finding  a  “general  rule  of  conduct  for 
the  guidance  of  Central  American  relations”  that  the  First  Central 
American  Conference,  as  has  hetui  said,  met  last  March  in  Gua¬ 
temala.  The  delegates  were  as  follows:  Guatemala:  Dr.  .1os('  Maria 
Keina  Andrade,  Dr.  ('arlos  Salazar,  Dr.  Kafael  Ord()h(‘z  Solis,  and 
Dr.  .Ios('*  Mariano  Trahanino;  Costa  Kica:  Dr.  Octavio  IWche  and 
Dr.  Manuel  Franeiseo  .linu'nez;  Honduras:  Dr.  Silverio  Lainez  and 
Dr.  Saturnino  M(‘(lal;  Xicaragua:  Dr.  ('risanto  Sacasa,  Dr.  Manuel 
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IXAI  IU’HATION  OF  THE  KIKST  t'ENTHAI,  AMKKU'AX  roNFERENC'E. 

Dr.  Alfreilo  Skinner  Klee.  (Itmlemalan  Se<Telary  of  Koreicn  .Affairs,  is  shown  delivering  his  address  of 
welcome  to  the  delegates  at  the  inaugural  session  of  the  Conference  in  the  .National  Cniversity  of  (iua- 
temala,  Mtirch  15,  Ht3t. 

C’ordero  Keyes,  Senor  8antiajro  Arfriiello,  and  Sefior  Pedro  Joa(|uiii 
(’luulra  C’hainoiTo;  and  K1  Salvador:  Dr.  Mifruel  Tomas  Molina, 
Senor  Antonio  Alvarez  Vidaurre,  and  Dr.  I  lector  Kscohar  Serrano. 

Prior  to  the  meetintr  of  the  conference  the  President  of  (iiiateinala, 
(ieneral  Jorjje  I’bico,  addressed  a  note  to  the  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  that  country  requestinjr  him  “to  instruct  the  delepites  of 
(iuatemala  that  at  the  proper  opportunity  they  should  suhmit  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Central  American  Conference  the  draft  Treaty 
of  Fraternity,  containinp  my  personal  views  on  the  new  course  which 
in  my  opinion  should  be  friven  to  the  policy  {ruidinjr  relations  between 
the  five  sister  republics.” 

In  compliance  with  this  recpiest,  the  draft  treaty,  with  another 
(Ieneral  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Amity  prepared  by  the  (iuatemalan 
delefiation,  was  submitted  to  the  fiovernments  of  the  other  Central 
.\merican  republics  for  their  consideration  and  study  before  the 
conference  met. 

The  Treaty  of  Central  American  Fraternity  signed  on  April  12  was 
based  on  the  draft  submitted  by  the  President  of  (iuatemala,  and  the 
('onvention  on  Extradition  was  based  on  that  previously  in  force. 

Dr.  Alfredo  Skinner  Klee,  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairsof  (Iuatemala, 
presided  at  the  closing  as  at  the  opening  session.  The  members  of  the 
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('abinet,  the  diploinatie  corps,  members  of  tiie  national  legislature 
ami  the  judiciary,  and  other  distinguished  persons  were  present. 

After  the  te.xt  of  the  |)aets  had  been  read,  Sehor  Everardo  (Idmez, 
Secretary  of  the  Costa  Rican  Delegation,  and  the  First  Secretary  of 
the  Conference,  presented  the  following  resolution: 

Considering  that  the  patriotic  initiative  of  His  Excellency  tleneral  .lorge  Uhico, 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Guatemala,  in  calling  this  conference  and  the  excel¬ 
lent  ifleas  exi)ressed  in  the  draft  treaty  which  he  drew  up  as  the  basis  for  its 
deliberation  entitle  him  to  a  tribute  from  the  conference. 

The  First  ('entral  .\merican  Conference  Resolves:  To  exjjress  its  sincere  grati¬ 
tude  to  General  I’bico  for  his  Central  Americanist  point  of  view  and  for  the 
encouragemeiit  which  he  has  thereby  given  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  larger  nation. 
Given  in  the  city  of  Guatemala,  .\j)ril  12,  1934.  Signed,  ,1.  M.  Reina  .\ndrade, 
M.  T.  Molina,  Silverio  Lai'nez,  Crisanto  Sacasa,  Octavio  Beeche,  Santiago 
.\rguello,  Manuel  F.  .linuhiez,  Saturnino  Medal,  M.  Cordero  Reyes,  .Antonio 
■Alvarez  V.,  Pedro  .1.  Cuadra  Ch.,  H.  Escobar  Serrano,  Carlos  Salazar,  .lose 
Mariano  Trabanino,  Raf.  Ordonez  Soils. 

Immediately  thereafter  Dr.  Hector  Escobar  Serrano,  delegate  of 
El  Salvador,  rose  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  work  accomplished 
by  the  conference.  After  saying  that  complete  harmony  and  cor¬ 
diality  had  prevailed  in  this  assembly  of  sister  nations  which  once 
formed  a  single  re|)uhlic,  he  went  on  to  describe  the  accomplishments 
of  the  conference,  speaking  in  part  as  follows: 

.\s  a  result  of  this  conference,  whose  meeting  place  ctudd  not  have  been  better 
cluKsen,  we  have  signed  a  Treaty  of  Central  .American  Fraternity  and  a  Conven¬ 
tion  on  the  Extradition  of  Fugitive  Criminals.  The  work  may  .seem  slight  but 
experience  has  shown  that  the  greater  part  of  the  conventions  signed  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  1923  were  either  not  ratified  by  all  the  signatory  governments  or  were 
not  effective  in  |)ractice  becau.se  of  the  difficulties  that  they  presented.  We 
have  thus  preferred  to  disregard  what  swined  unes.sential  and  of  doubtful  efficacy, 
accepting  only  the  useful  and  feasible.  Furthermore,  the  instruments  signed  at 
Washington  in  1923  will  continue  in  birce  among  the  parties  who  have  ratified 
them  in.sofar  as  they  are  not  contradicted  t»r  modified  by  the  !iew  treaty.  .  .  . 

We  do  not  ])retend  that  our  work  is  jK'rfect  or  defiiutive.  Perhaps  present 
circumstances  have  prevented  us  from  going  as  far  as  we  should  like,  but  we 
wish  to  bear  witness,  at  least,  that  we  have  i)atriotically  and  sincerely  endeaviired 
to  remove  obstacles  from  the  road  which  our  (‘(.mutries  are  destined  to  travel 
together,  and  to  lay  solid  and  firm  foundations  on  which  national  reconstruction 
shall  rest  in  a  not  far  distant  future. 

Following  this  statement  Dr.  Skinner  Klee  made  an  elo(|uent 
adtlress  in  whieh  he  expressed  the  aspirations  of  his  eountry  and  of 
President  I'hico.  He  sjtoke  in  jtart  as  follows: 

President  I'bico  faithfully  interpreted  the  national  .sentiment  that  .seven  and 
a  half  million  Central  .Americans  should  live  together  in  the  land  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers  under  iHMieficient  institutions  ba.sed  on  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  res|H‘c- 
tive  states  which  are  united  by  the  solid  bonds  of  economic  interest  and  commercial 
expansion,  just  now  the  best  means  t)f  harmonizing  apparently  antagonistic 
tendencies.  He  al.so  desired  that  the  Central  .American  s|)irit  of  future  genera¬ 
tions  should  Ih'  warmed  and  strengtheiuHl  not  by  the  preaching  of  politicians 
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hut  by  a  coiniuou  standard  of  education  which  should  rectify  erronetuis  opinions 
and  local  separatism,  soften  old  and  unjustifiable  antagonisms,  and  harmonize 
op|)OsinK  interests.  For  this  purpose  he  invitcHl  you  to  write  into  our  fraterrial 
treaty  a  summons  to  congres.ses  of  teachers  and  educational  exi)erts  who  should 
draw  up  uniform  plans  of  education.  He  desired  still  more;  he  desired  that  you 
should  convoke  university  conferences  to  consider  the  unification  of  profe.ssional 
training  as  the  best  means  of  fusing  into  one  the  spirit  of  our  universities.  Presi¬ 
dent  Ubico  also  had  the  aspiration  that  you  would  break  down  the  frontiers 
which  close  a  way  to  the  free  pas.sage  of  Central  .\mericans  who  in  their  journeys 
from  one  country  to  another  are  obliged  to  present  passports  and  to  be  the 
object  of  irritating  personal  investigations,  as  if  they  were  dangerous  foreigners. 
The  unification  of  our  currencies,  the  standardization  of  customs  duties,  and  the 
development  of  an  economic  plan  which  would  bring  the  interests  of  each  State 
into  harmony  with  those  of  Central  .\merica  were  to  have  been  the  object  of 
careful  study  on  the  part  of  experts,  who  should  investigate,  analyze,  summarize, 
and  advise  the  best  solution  to  such  complex  and  difficult  problems. 

We  knew  that  the  task  was  difficult,  but  not  impossible,  and  we  hoped  that 
your  gifts  of  .statesmanshii)  and  learning  woidd  find  the  best  paths  to  our  common 
goal. 

Your  work  is  the  Treaty  of  Central  .\merican  Fraternity  which  you  have  just 
signed.  This  is  a  reflection  of  the  actual  state  of  national  feeling,  as  interpretefl 
by  your  governments.  The  Government  of  Guatemala  profoundly  respects  your 
decision.  Kverything  that  you  have  written  into  the  treaty  to  maintain  the 
absolute  independence  of  the  various  states  and  to  preserve  national  dignity  and 
respect  will  be  faithfully  observed  by  the  Government  of  General  Ubico  in 
accordance  with  his  i)ractice  since  he  assumed  office. 

We  understand,  although  we  regret,  that  special  circumstances  in  some  States 
would  not  permit  you  to  go  as  far  as  the  President  of  Guatemala  desired  in  the 
unification  of  Central  .\merican  economic  interests;  but  he  will  always  be  ready 
to  join  with  our  sister  Republics  in  any  collective  efforts  to  foster  the  welfare  and 
greatne.ss  of  Central  America. 

The  followirijr  is  tiie  te.xt  of  ti»e  instruments  signed  nt  tlie  closing; 
session; 


TREATY  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  FRATERNITY 

The  governments  of  the  republics  of  Guatemala.  Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  Nica¬ 
ragua,  and  Pil  .Salvador,  in  the  desire  to  strengthen  Central  .\merican  peace  and 
fraternity,  on  bases  of  jnisitive  convenience,  to  develop  their  progress  and  prepare 
the  conditions  of  national  \inity  as  the  oidy  means  of  realizing  the  just  aspirations 
of  their  respective  i)eoples,  have  agreed  to  celebrate  a  Treaty  of  Central  .American 
P'raternity,  and,  to  this  end,  have  named  .lelegates,  as  follows; 

(liiati-mnln:  Their  Excellencies  Licenciados  .lose  Maria  Reina  .Andrade,  Carlos 
Salazar,  .lose  Mariano  Trabanino  and  Rafac'l  Ordonez  Solis; 

Cosht  Hica:  Their  P^xcellencies  Licenciados  Octavio  Beeche  and  Manuel  P'ran- 
cisco  .limenez; 

ll(iiiiliirnK:  Their  P^xcellencies  Drs.  .Silverio  Lainez  and  Saturnino  Medal; 
\icnriignn:  Their  Excellencies  Drs.  Crisanto  Sacasa,  Santiago  .Argiiello, 
Manuel  Ctirdero  Reyes  and  don  Pedro  .loa'piin  Ciiadra  Chamorro;  and 

/•’/  Saltatlor:  Tlieir  Excellencies  Dr.  Miguel  Tomas  Molina,  don  .Antonio  .Alva¬ 
rez  A’idaurre  and  Dr.  Hector  P^scobar  .Serrano, 

who  after  communicating  their  rt'spective  full  powers,  which  they  found  in  good 
ami  due  form,  and  having  met  in  a  Central  .American  Conference,  resolve  to  carr> 
out  their  proposals  in  the  following  manner: 
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Akticle  I 

Tlu‘  Rt'piiHlics  of  Central  Aineriea  eonsider  it  tli<‘ir  priinarv  duty  to  inaintain 
|)eaee  ainoii^  theiiiselves,  eliiidnatiuK  every  inoti\e  for  disagreement  and  i>ro- 
inoting  by  every  possible  means  the  elosest  rai>proehement,  the  most  cordial 
harmony,  and  a  Kenerous  fraternity  in  their  reciprocal  relations.  They  solemidy 
declare  that  they  will  never  make  vise  of  force  to  settle  their  differences  and  that 
war  is  impossible  amon^  them  and  is  proscribed  forever. 

.\KT!CI.E  11 

Th«“  Republics  of  (inatemala.  Costa  Rica.  Honduras.  Nicaragua,  and  K1 
.'Salvador  recounize  that  the  p«ilitical  union  of  Central  .\merica  is  the  supreme 
aspiration  of  its  jH'oples.  and  that  to  realize  that  ideal  in  the  future  theCovern- 
ments  here  represented  are  disposed  to  lend  their  effective  cooperation  to  unify 
those  interests  which  they  have  in  common,  without  diminution  of  or  detriment 
to  tlu'ir  sovereijinty,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  national  reconstruction. 

.Akticle  III 

Xotwithstandini:  the  obliiiations  of  a  fraternal  character  which  the  signatory 
republics  assume  under  this  Treaty,  in  favor  of  the  cau.se  of  national  unity,  they 
shall  retain  their  full  sovereignty,  and  their  jirivate  jxiwer  to  conduct  their 
political  and  administrative  affairs  of  an  internal  eharaeter,  as  well  as  to  direct 
their  international  relations. 

.Article  IV 

The  jirinciple  of  nonintervention  of  each  one  of  the  contracting!;  States  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  others,  is  expressly  recognized  as  obligatory,  and  the 
strictest  neutrality  shall  1h*  ob.served  by  each  Government  in  its  relations  with 
the  others.  .As  a  consecpienee  of  this  principle,  and  in  the  desire  to  maintain 
jH'rmanent  jH'ace,  the  signatory  Governments  agree  not  to  |H'rmit  any  iK'r.son 
to  promote  or  develop  revolutionary  movements  within  their  territory  against 
the  Government  of  any  other  Central  .American  Republic;  and  they  al.so  obligate 
themselves  to  adopt  and  dictate  the  measures  which  they  may  consider  effective 
and  compatible  with  their  legislation,  to  prevent  acts  of  the  nature  referred  to 
from  being  carried  out  within  their  territory. 

.Akticle  V 

Conflicts  which  in  the  future  may  arise  among  the  Central  American  States 
shall  Ih‘  .settled  only  and  exclusively  by  means  of  arbitration,  without  prejudice 
to  the  right  of  recourse  to  the  other  means  of  pacific  solution.  There  shall  be  no 
exception  which  can  prevent  arbitration. 

With  res|K‘ct  to  the  procedure  and  other  conditions  under  which  the  arbitration 
shall  Ik*  conducted  they  shall  1h‘  those  established  in  the  .Arbitral  Convention  to 
which  the  interested  parties  will  subscrilK". 

.Aktk  le  VI 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  accept  the  principle  that  the  Central  .American 
countries  may  grant  each  other  customs  discounts  and  other  exclusive  facilities 
in  the  cast*  of  regional  jirodiicts,  whether  or  not  manufactured.  They  obligate 
themselves  to  endeavor  to  arrange  that  this  exception  to  the  mo.st-favored-nation 
clause  be  recognized  bj-  other  nations,  and  to  this  end  they  shall  include  it  in 
future  commercial  treaties  which  they  may  sign. 
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Articlk  VII 

Natives  i)f  Central  Aineriea,  residents  of  any  of  the  States,  shall  not  he  con¬ 
sidered  as  foreijjners;  they  shall  tn  oy  the  same  rights,  without  any  limitation, 
and  shall  have  the  same  civil  ohlifjations  as  nationals.  They  shall  he  considered 
as  nationals  t)f  the  country  where  they  reside,  when  they  .so  reciuest  in  conformity 
with  the  constitution  of  .said  country;  for  the  exerci.se  of  jMditical  rights  it  shall  he 
necessary  that  they  have  legal  capacity  under  the  taws  of  their  country  of  origin 
and  of  the  country  where  they  are  to  exercise  them.  The  accepted  applicant 
shall  have  all  the  rights  and  obligations  which  i)ertain  to  nationals  in  accordance 
with  their  res|H'ctive  constitutions. 

.\KTirLK  VI  II 

The  Signatory  States  declare  that  they  consider  it  of  essential  importance  to 
arrive  at  the  unification  of  the  fundamental  ha.s«\s  of  their  res|)ective  laws  in  civil, 
|H‘nal.  commercial,  administrative,  and  economic  matters,  and  therefore  obligate 
themselves  to  coordinate  their  efforts  to  obtain  that  result,  in  accordatice  with 
the  |H‘culiar  circumstances  and  conditions  of  each  Republic. 

.\IIT1CLK  IX 

Steps  shall  1r‘  taken  to  unify  elementary,  .st'condary,  and  professional  educa¬ 
tion.  For  that  purpose,  within  the  six  months  following  the  apjjroval  and  rati¬ 
fication  of  this  Treaty,  each  State  shall  designate  three  normal-.school  instructors 
of  recognized  competence  to  form  a  Central  .\merican  Commi.ssion  for  the  unifi¬ 
cation  of  public  instruction.  They  shall  also  designate  two  professors  for  each 
State  to  draw  up  a  ])lan  for  stH’ondary  iiustruction  which  must  Ik*  uniform  in 
the  five  Republics;  and.  lastly,  there  shall  Ik*  called  a  university  congress  consisting 
of  technical  delegates  from  the  various  Central  .American  universities,  to  agree 
upon  and  draw  up  a  uniform  program  of  professional  instruction. 

.Article  X 

I’ntil  the  unification  proixj.sed  in  the  preceding  .Article  is  achieved,  Guatemala 
offers  to  the  four  sister  Republics,  as  a  pledge  of  its  sincere  fraternity,  five  .scholar¬ 
ships  for  each  State  in  the  National  Institute,  five  in  the  Polytechnic  School,  and 
exemption  from  payment  of  fet's  for  examination  and  matriculation  in  its  Schools 
of  I.aw  and  Political  Sciences,  School  of  Medicine,  of  Pharmacy,  of  Fhiginccring, 
and  of  .Aviation.  Kach  of  the  other  Signatory  States,  appreciating  the  generous 
offer  of  the  Government  of  Guatemala,  is  pleased  to  offer  to  students  of  the 
Sister  Republics  an  etpial  numlH'r  of  .scholarships,  and  the  same  facilities  in  its 
resjH'ctive  official  institutions  of  learning. 

.Article  XI 

Professional  and  academic  titles  awarded  to  native  Central  .Americans  by  the 
official  institutions  of  each  State,  as  well  as  scientific  studies  jicrformed  in  the 
universities,  professional  scIukiIs,  and  official  in.stitutions  of  learning,  shall  be  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  other  States  without  any  requirements  other  than  those  of  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  documents  and  of  the  identity  of  the  person. 

Nevertheless,  in  order  to  practice  a  profession  in  the  territory  of  the  .state  of 
wliich  recognition  of  the  title  is  lH‘ing  retpiested,  the  interested  party  must  fulfill 
the  local  laws  regulating  such  practice. 
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Tlu’se  provisions  stiall  a|)ply  also  t<i  titles,  ac(|uiri‘<l  in  foreign  countries  by 
native  Central  Americans,  when  admission  to  practice  lias  been  granted  in  any 
one  of  the  States;  but  if  this  should  have  Ikhmi  subsecpient  to  the  Convention 
signed  in  Washington,  February  7,  1923,  in  which  these  prerogatives  of  Central 
Americans  were  recognized,  it  shall  be  necessary,  for  the  purpose  referred  to,  that 
admission  shall  have  Ikhmi  made  following  an  examination  before  the  correspond¬ 
ing  faculty. 

.\ktkle  XII 

Public  instruments  executed  in  one  of  the  contracting  Republics  shall  be  valid 
in  the  others,  provided  they  shall  have  been  properly  authenticated,  and  in  their 
execution  the  laws  of  the  Rejiublie  whence  they  issue  shall  have  been  observed. 

j  .Ahtici.e  XI II 

The  judicial  authorities  of  the  contracting  Republics  shall  carry  out  the  ju¬ 
dicial  commissions  and  warrants  in  civil,  commercial,  and  criminal  matters,  with 
ri'gard  to  citations,  iiiterrogatorics  and  other  acts  of  procedure  of  jiulicial  func¬ 
tion;  and  exception  shall  be  made  in  the  case  of  judicial  commissions  and  warrants 
in  criminal  matters,  if  the  act  provoking  them  docs  not  constitute  a  crime  in  the 
country  requested  to  execute  said  judicial  commissions  anti  warrants. 

Other  judicial  acts  in  civil  ttr  commercial  matters,  arising  out  ttf  a  personal 
suit,  shall  have  in  the  territory  of  any  one  of  the  Contracting  Parties  etpial 
force  with  those  of  the  local  tribunals  and  shall  Ik*  executed  in  the  same  manner, 
provided  always  that  they  shall  first  have  bwii  declared  executory  by  the  Supreme 
Tributial  of  the  Republic,  wherein  they  arc  to  be  executed,  which  shall  be  done 
if  tlu'v  nu'ct  the  essential  re<|uirements  of  their  resjx'ctive  legislation  and  they 
shall  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  laws  in  force  in  each  country  for  the 
execution  of  judgments. 

.\kti(le  XIV 

Tlu'  (lovernmcnts  of  the  contracting  Republics  shall  take  vigorous  joint  action 
to  further  the  development  of  terrestrial,  maritime,  and  air  communication  within 
Central  .America.  They  shall  give  esjM'cial  attentitm  to  the  Pan  .American  High¬ 
way,  endeavoring  to  reach  an  understanding  with  the  other  interested  govern¬ 
ments,  in  order  to  obtain  their  cooix-ration  to  terminate  that  great  work. 

.Article  XV 

The  contracting  parties  obligate  tlauiiselves  to  develo))  touring  among  them 
through  the  organization  of  sjH'cial  commissions — effectively  supported  by  the 
fJovernments — ,  in  order  to  facilitate  reciprocal  knowledge  of  the  n'sjH-ctive 
countries. 

I'ntil  the  circum.stances  |M‘rmit  complete  abolition  of  passports,  the  signatory 
(Jovernments  agree  that  the  issuance  and  visa  of  pass|H)rts  which  Central  .Ameri¬ 
cans  n‘C|uire  who  must  travel  from  one  to  another  of  the  Contracting  Republics 
shall  Im‘  excunpt  from  all  national,  municipal,  or  consular  duty  or  tux,  of  whatever 
form  or  denomination. 

.Article  XVI 

The  Clovernments  of  the  contracting  States  shall  ki'cp  in  frixpient  and  cordial 
communication  with  (‘uch  other  in  order  to  intensify  their  fraternal  relations 
through  their  res|)c‘ctive  Foreign  Offices  and  the  diplomatic  and  consular  agents 
whom  they  may  deem  it  opportune  to  accr«“dit. 
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Article  XV'II 

Kach  oiu*  of  the  sinnatory  CJovenmu'iits  shall  ostahlish  in  the  capital  of  the 
Republic  an  Institution  under  the  name  of  “House  of  Central  America”,  to 
which  end  it  shall  devote  or  construct  cpiarters  containing  an  adeipiate  depart¬ 
ment  for  each  one  of  the  five  Republics.  Each  one  of  the  CJovernments  shall 
maintain,  in  its  department,  at  its  own  ex|H*n.se,  the  iH'rsonnel  which  in  its  judg¬ 
ment,  it  considers  necessary,  to  place  at  the  disposition  of  the  public,  without 
charge,  the  following: 

1.  Copies  of  the  daily  press  and  newspaiM-rs  ])ublished  in  the  State  con¬ 

cerned. 

2.  All  iMioks  by  Central  .American  authors  which  are  edited  in  that  Republic, 

as  well  as  those  which  may  refer  to  manifestations  of  art. 

3.  The  iiolitical  Constitution  and  all  the  civil,  penal,  and  commercial  legis¬ 

lation,  as  well  as  legislation  concerning  matters  of  legal  procedure  in 

effect,  and  organic  and  complementary  laws. 

4.  Cii.stoms  tariffs,  aiul  whatever  reb'rences  may  Ih“  neces.sary  and  useful  for 

import  and  export  trade. 

5.  .An  exposition  of.  and  the  laws  referring  to,  the  national  and  municipal  tax 

■system.  The  creation  and  regulation  of  monopolies. 

().  -An  exposition  of,  and  the  laws  relating  to,  the  monetary  and  banking 

system  of  the  country. 

7.  Presidential  mes.sages  and  Rejiorts  of  the  Secretaries  of  State. 

8.  Statistics:  vital,  commercial,  and  agricultural. 

9.  Provisions  of  a  sanitary  nature.  Organizations  for  |)ublic  charity. 

10.  References  concerning  the  cost  of  living,  salaries,  ami  the  value  of  lands, 

and,  in  general,  any  data  which  the  immigrant  may  recpiire. 

1 1.  Data  of  interest  to  Central  .American  tourists,  methods  of  transportation. 

Cost  of  travel,  climate,  meteorological  details. 

12.  .An  exposition  of  exportable  products,  samples,  (irices,  and  (|uantitie.s 

offered.  .A  directory  of  |)roducers,  and  consignment  and  commi.ssion 

agents,  with  their  respective  bank  references. 

Each  (Jovernment  shall  provide  for  its  department  in  the  “Hou.se  of  Central 
.America”  the  regulations  which  it  considers  desirable,  including  in  them  the 
following  provisions: 

(n)  That  the  resjiective  offices  should  cooperate  in  the  formation  of  coinjiara- 
tivc  Central  .American  .statistics. 

(h)  That  each  one  should  inten-st  itself  in  the  .study  of  all  that  which  conduces 
to  the  di'velopment  of  trade  among  the  five  Republics. 

(c)  That  they  should  cooperate  in  the  |>ublication  of  an  annual  Report  to  be 
prepared  by  the  “Hou.se  of  Central  .America”  of  each  one  of  the  capitals  of  the 
Republics  of  Central  .America. 

.Aktk  LE  XV’II  I 

If  one  or  more  of  the  Ccuitral  .American  Republics  should  not  ratify  the  i)re.sent 
Treaty,  it  shall  be  carried  out  if  it  is  accejited  by  three  of  them;  but  in  any  case 
the  countries  not  adhering  shall  1h‘  considered  as  separated  parts  of  the  Central 
.American  Nation,  and  at  any  time  shall  have  the  right  to  ailhere  to  the  stipula¬ 
tions  of  this  Pact. 

Article  XIX 

The  Contracting  Covernments  obligate  them.selvcs  to  seek  constittltional  rati¬ 
fication  of  the  present  Treaty  without  delay.  The  deposit  of  ratifications  shall 
1k‘  made  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Ciovernment  of  Guatemala, 
and  the  latti'r  shall  communicate  thmn  to  the  other  Governments. 
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Article  XX 

Tliis  Treaty  shall  Ik-  of  iiulefiiiite  (iuratioii;  hut  any  of  the  parties  may  (lenoiiiiee 
it.  hy  notifyiiiK  the  other  States  of  its  decision  one  year  prior  to  sueh  demmeia- 
tion.  In  such  a  case  it  shall  continue  to  In*  in  effect  ainoni;  the  others  unless  they 
lie  less  than  three. 


-Article  XXI 

The  Treaties  or  Conventions  siicned  in  the  City  of  Washington  on  Fehruary  7, 
1923,  remain  in  force  amoiiK  the  Central  .American  State.s  which  ratified  them  in 
due  course  and  which  have  not  denounced  them,  with  respect  to  all  tho.se  pro¬ 
visions  which  are  not  oppo.sed  to  the  terms  of  the  present  Treaty  or  have  not  been 
modifi(‘<l  by  it. 

In  witness  whereof  the  Deleiiates  of  the  Central  .American  (lovernments  .siRii 
the  present  Treaty  in  five  oriKinals  of  the  .same  tenor,  in  the  City  of  Guatemala, 
April  12,  1934. 


The  deh‘gation  of  Honduras,  in  approving  article  V  of  the  pre.sent  treaty,  makes 
a  re.servation  in  the  sen.se  that  there  shall  be  no  other  excejition  to  arbitration 
than  the  ca.ses  which  have  already  Immmi  settled  by  this  means;  and  that  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  article  n-ferred  to  shall  not  be  applicable  to  pendiiiK  matters  or  con¬ 
troversies  nor  to  tho.se  which  may  arise  in  the  future  with  reference  to  acts  prior 
to  the  date  on  which  this  treaty  iH'Comes  effi'ctive. 

(ss)  .1.  M.  Reina  .A.vdrade, 

Carlos  Salazar. 

Raf.  OrdoSez  SolIs, 

.losE  Mariano  Trabaxino, 

()( TAVio  Heeche, 

•Maxiel  Francisco  .Iimenez, 
SiLVERio  LaInez, 

Satirnino  Medal, 

Crisaxto  Sai'asa, 

Saxtiaoo  .Arc.Cello, 

M.  Cordero  Reyes, 

Pedro  .1.  Cl  adra  Ch., 

M.  T.  .Molina, 

.Antonio  .Alvarez  V., 

H,  K.scobar  Serrano. 


CENTRAL  AMERICAN  EXTRADITION  CONVENTION 

The  Governments  of  the  Republics  of  Guatemala.  Costa  Rica.  Honduras, 
Nicaraicua,  and  El  Salvador,  desiring  to  confirm  their  friendly  relations  and  to 
promote  the  caust*  of  justice,  have  n*solve<I  to  celebrate  a  Convention  for  the 
Extradition  of  Fugitives  from  .Iiistiee,  and,  to  that  end,  have  named  as  delegates: 

(iiiatemala:  Their  Excellencies  Licenciados  .lose  Maria  Reina  .Andrade,  Carlos 
Salazar,  Rafael  tlrddfiez  Solis,  and  .lose  Mariano  Trabanino; 

('oxia  Rica:  Their  Exeellencies  Licenciados  Octavio  Beeche  and  Manuel 
Francisco  .liini^nez; 

Uouiluras:  Their  Excellencies  Doctors  Silverio  Lainez  and  Satiirnino  Medal; 
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\icaragua:  Tlioir  Excellencies  Doctors  Crisaiito  Sacasa  and  Manuel  Cordero 
Reyes  and  Messrs.  Santiago  Arguello  and  Pedro  Joa(|ufn  Cuadra  Chamorro; 
and, 

El  Salrador:  Their  Excellencies  Doctor  Miguel  Toinds  Molina,  don  Antonio 
.\lvarez  Vidaurre,  and  Doctor  Hdctor  Escobar  Serrano, 

\vlu>,  after  having  communicated  to  one  another  their  resia'ctive  full  powers 
which  were  found  to  Ih‘  in  good  and  due  form  have  agreed  to  carry  out  the  said 
purpose  in  the  following  manner: 

.\htici,e  I 

The  Contracting  Republics  agree  to  deliver  up  reciprocally  the  individuals  who 
may  take  refuge  in  the  territory  of  one  of  them  and  who  in  the  other  may  have 
been  condemned,  as  authors,  accomplices,  or  abettors  of  a  crime,  to  not  less  than 
two  years  of  dei)rivation  t)f  their  liberty,  or  who  may  have  been  indicted  for  a 
crime  which,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  country  seeking  the  extradition, 
carries  a  penalty  equal  to  or  greater  than  that  above  stated. 

.\rticle  II 

Extradition  shall  not  Ik*  granted  in  any  of  the  following  cases; 

1.  When  the  evidence  of  criminality  ]»resented  by  the  country  seeking  extradi¬ 
tion  would  not  have  Ikhmi  sufficient  to  justify,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  place 
where  the  accused  fugitive  from  justice  is  found,  his  ap])rehension  and  commitment 
for  trial,  if  the  offense  had  Ix'en  committed  there. 

2.  When  the  offense  is  of  a  ])olitical  character,  or,  In'ing  a  common  crime,  is 
connected  therewith. 

3.  When  under  the  laws  of  the  country  .s<‘eking  extradition  or  of  that  of  asylum, 
the  action  or  the  penalty  has  lx*en  barred. 

4.  If  the  accus«‘d  demanded  should  have  already  Ix-en  tried  and  .stmtenced  for 
the  same  offens<*  in  the  Republic  wherein  he  resides. 

5.  If  the  accust'd  should  have  served  the  sentence  which  may  have  been  imposed 
upon  him  for  the  same  crime  in  any  other  country. 

6.  If,  in  that  country,  the  act  for  which  extradition  is  asked,  is  not  considered 
a  crime. 

7.  When  the  penalty  corresponding  to  the  crime  for  which  extradition  is 
rc'cpiested  shall  Ik*  that  of  death,  unless  the  (lovernment  st*eking  extradition  binds 
it.self  to  ai)pty  the  next  lower  |K‘nalty. 

Akticle  III 

The  |K*r.son  whose  extradition  is  conceded,  l)ecau.se  of  one  of  the  crimes  men¬ 
tioned  in  .\rticle  I,  shall  in  no  case  Ik*  tried  ami  punished  in  the  country  to  which 
he  is  surrendered  for  a  political  crime  committed  lK*fore  his  extradition  nor  for 
an  act  which  may  have  connection  with  a  |)olitical  crime.  Attempts  against  the 
life  of  the  hea<l  of  a  government  or  public  functionaries  and  anarchi.stic  attacks 
shall  not  be  considered  |K)litical  crimes,  provided  that  the  law  of  the  country 
seeking  extradition  and  of  the  country  of  which  extradition  is  recpiested  shall 
have  fixed  a  iK*nalty  for  said  acts.  In  that  ca.se  extradition  shall  Ik*  granted, 
even  when  the  crime  in  (piestion  shall  carry  a  penalty  of  le.ss  than  two  years  of 
de|)rivation  of  lilK*rty. 

Akticle  IV’ 

The  Contracting  Parties  shall  not  be  obliged  to  deliver  their  nationals;  but 
they  must  try  them  for  the  infractions  of  the  Penal  Code  committed  in  any  of  the 
.ViSiS  -.14— Hull.  <1- 
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other  Republics.  The  res|)ective  Goveniineiits  must  cuininuiiicate  the  corres- 
pundiiig  proceedings,  information  and  <locuinents,  and  deliver  the  articles  which 
constitute  the  corpus  delicti,  furnishing  everything  that  may  contribute  to  the 
elucidation  nwded  for  the  ex|)edition  of  the  trial.  This  having  lx*en  done,  the 
case  shall  Im?  pni.secuted  until  its  determination,  and  the  Government  of  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  trial  shall  inform  the  other  of  the  final  result. 

.\RTirLE  V 

If  the  individual  whose  e.xtradition  is  sought  should  have  l)een  indicted  or 
should  have  Ihhmi  found  guilty  in  the  country  of  his  asylum  for  a  crime  committed 
therein,  he  shall  not  l»e  delivered  except  after  having  been  acquitted  by  a  final 
judgment,  and  in  case  of  his  conviction  after  he  has  served  the  sentence  or  has 
l>een  pardoned. 

.Akticle  VI 

If  the  fugitive*  whose*  extraelitiein  is  re*ejueste*el  by  e)ne  eef  the  Ceuitracting  Parties 
shoidel  alsei  1h*  setught  by  eme  e>r  more*  Ge)vernme*nts  he*  shall  Ik*  ele*livere*el  in 
pre*fe*re*ne*e*  to  the*  eine*  first  making  the*  n*eptisition. 

.\kticle  \T1 

Re*(iue*st  feer  the*  elelivery  eif  fugitives  shall  Ik*  maele  by  the  resiiective  eliplomatic 
agents  eif  the*  Contracting  Parties  anel.  in  elefault  e>f  the  latter,  by  e*e>nsular  e)rticers. 

In  urgent  e*ase*s  the*  provisional  de*tentiem  of  the  accuse'el  may  lx*  n*ciue*steel  by 
means  e>f  te*le*grapliic  or  postal  communication,  aelelres.se'el  tee  the  Ministry  eef 
Feereign  .Affairs,  eir  through  the*  resiK*e*tive  diplomatic  agent,  or  in  his  ab.*se*ne*e, 
thremgh  the*  consid.  The  preivisional  arrest  shall  lx*  maele*  accoreling  tee  the*  rules 
established  l)y  the  laws  eef  the  cemntry  of  which  extraelitieen  is  re*epK*sted;  but 
shall  e*ease*  if  the*  re*e|uest  feer  extradition  has  not  beH*n  formally  prese*nte*el  within 
the  term  of  eme  month  feelleewing  the  arn*st. 

.Article  VUI 

The*  n*epie*st  feer  extraditieen  shall  specify  the  preeeef  eer  presumptive  eviele*ne*e 
which,  by  the  laws  eef  the*  ceeuntry  wherein  the  crime  has  lx*en  ceemmitte'el,  shall 
lx*  sufficient  tee  justify  the*  appre*he*nsi(en  and  ceemmitment  eef  the  accu.se*el.  The* 
judgme*nt,  indictment,  warrant  eef  arrest,  eer  any  eether  eepiivalent  eleecument  shall 
alsee  acceempany  the  same;  anel  the  nature  anel  gravity  eef  the  acts  chargee!  anel  the* 
preevisieens  eef  the  penal  ceeeles  which  are  applicable*  theretee  must  lx*  inelit*ate*el.  In 
case*  of  flight  after  having  lx*e*n  feeiind  guilty  and  Ix'feere*  se*rving  the*  entire  se*ntene*e*, 
the  re*cpiest  feer  extradition  shall  express  the*  circumstance  anel  shall  lx*  acceempanied 
eeiily  by  the  judgment. 

.Article  IX 

The  pree|x*r  autheerity  shall  apprehenel  the  fugitive,  in  order  that  he  may  be* 
breeught  lx*feere  the*  e*eem|x*tent  .ludicial  authority  feer  examinatieen.  Shieuld  it  be* 
elecieU*il,  acceerding  tee  the  laws  anel  the  evielence  prese*nted,  that  the  surreneler  can 
lx*  carrieel  eeiit  in  ceenformity  with  this  Ceenventiem,  the*  fugitive  shall  lx*  elelivereel 
in  the  manner  pre*scrilx*ei  by  law  in  such  case*s. 

The  country  seH*king  extraditieen  shall  take  the  ne*ce*ssary  nu*asures  te>  receive 
the  accuse*el  within  eene  meeiith  freem  the  date  when  the  latter  shall  have  leeen  placeel 
at  its  dispeesal,  anel  if  saiel  Geevernment  sheeuld  fail  to  elo  see,  the  afeeresaid  accuseel 
may  lee  releaseel. 
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Article  X 

The  |HTson  dolivcrcd  caiiiioT  Ik*  tried  nor  puiiislied  in  tlie  country  to  which  his 
extradition  lias  been  grunted,  nor  delivered  to  a  third  country,  for  a  crime  not 
included  in  this  Convention,  and  eoininitted  IkToit'  his  surrender,  unless  the 
Government  which  makes  the  surrender  consents  to  the  trial,  or  to  the  delivery 
to  said  third  nation. 

Nevertheless  this  eonstmt  shall  not  Ik-  necessary: 

1.  When  the  accu.sed  may  voluntarily  have  reciuested  that  he  be  tried  or 

delivered  to  the  third  nation; 

2.  When  he  may  have  iH-en  at  liln-rty  to  leave  the  country  for  thirty  days 

after  his  release,  on  the  ground  of  the  lack  of  foundation  in  the  charge 
for  which  he  was  surrendered,  or,  in  case  of  conviction,  a  term  of  thirty 
days  after  serving  his  st-ntence  or  obtaining  a  ]>ardon. 

.Article  XI 

The  ex|K‘nses  of  arrest,  maintenance,  and  travel  of  the  extradited  pt-rson,  as 
well  as  of  the  delivery  and  transportation  of  the  articles  which,  because  of  their 
connection  with  the  crime,  have  to  Ik-  returned  or  forwarded,  shall  be  borne  by 
the  Government  seeking  extradition. 

.Article  XII 

All  the  objects  found  in  the  possession  of  the  accused  and  obtained  through 
the  commi.ssion  of  the  act  of  which  he  is  accused,  or  that  may  .serve  as  evidence  of 
the  crime  on  account  of  which  extradition  is  reipiested,  shall  lie  confi.scated  and 
delivered  with  his  person  upon  order  of  com|K‘tent  authority  of  the  Country  from 
which  extradition  is  sought.  Nevertheless  the  rights  of  thirtl  parties  concerning 
the.se  articles  shall  lie  res|x‘cted,  and  delivery  thereof  shall  not  lie  made  until  the 
que.stion  of  ownership  has  Ix-en  determined. 

.Article  XIII 

In  all  cases  of  detention  the  fugitive  shall  Ik-  ac(|uainted  within  the  term  of 
twenty-four  hours  with  the  cause  thereof,  and  notified  that  he  ma\’,  within  a 
jx-riod  not  to  exceed  thrix-  days  counted  from  the  one  following  that  of  the 
notification,  oppose  extradition,  by  alleging: 

1.  That  he  is  not  the  jH*r.son  claimed; 

2.  Substantial  defects  in  the  documents  presented;  and 

3.  The  inadmi.ssibility  of  the  request  of  extradition. 

.Article  XIV 

In  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  prove  the  facts  allegeil,  evidence  shall  lx;  taken, 
in  full  observance  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  procedure  of  the  Republic  of 
which  extradition  is  reipiested.  The  evidence  having  Ix-en  profluced,  the  matter 
shall  lx-  decided  without  further  steps,  within  the  jx-riod  of  ten  days,  and  it  shall 
lx-  declared  whether  or  not  the  extradition  shall  lx-  granted.  .Again.st  such  a 
decision,  and  within  three  days  following  notification  thereof,  the  legal  remedies 
of  the  Country  of  asylum  may  lx-  invoked. 

Article  XV' 

The  present  Convention  shall  take  effect  with  resjiect  to  the  Parties  that  have 
ratified  it,  from  the  date  of  its  ratification  by  at  least  three  of  the  Signatory  States. 
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Article  XV'I 

Tlie  present  Convention  shall  remain  in  force  until  the  first  of  January,  nine¬ 
teen  hundred  and  forty-five,  regardless  of  any  prior  denunciation,  or  any  other 
eause.  From  the  first  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  forty-five,  it  shall 
<'ontinue  in  force  until  one  year  after  the  date  on  which  one  of  the  Parties  hound 
thereby  notifies  the  others  of  its  intention  to  denounce  it.  The  denunciation  of 
this  Convention  by  one  i>r  two  of  .said  Contracting  Parties  shall  leave  it  in  force 
for  those  Parties  which  have  ratified  it  and  have  not  denounced  it,  jirovideil 
that  these  lie  no  less  than  three  in  numlier.  Should  two  or  three  states  bound 
by  this  Convention  form  a  single  political  entity,  the  .same  Convention  shall  lie 
in  force  as  Ixdween  the  new  entity  and  the  Republics  bound  thereby  which  have 
remained  sc'parate,  provided  these  be  no  less  than  two  in  numlier.  Any  of  the 
Republics  of  Central  America  which  should  fail  to  ratify  this  Convention  shall 
have  the  right  to  adhere  to  it  while  it  is  in  force. 

.Article  XVII 

The  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  present  Convention  shall  be  made  through 
conimunications  addressed  by  the  Clovernments  to  the  Government  of  Guatemala 
in  order  that  the  latter  may  inform  the  other  Contracting  States.  If  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Guatemala  should  ratify  the  Convention,  notice  of  said  ratification 
shall  also  Ik*  communicated  to  the  others. 

■Article  XVII  I 

When  the  prest*nt  Convention  becomes  effective  the  one  celebrated  in  the 
City  of  Washington  on  February  7,  1923,  on  the  .same  subject  will  cease  to  be  in 
effi'ct. 

Signed  in  the  City  of  Guatemala  on  the  12th  day  of  .Ajiril  1934. 

(ss)  J.  M.  Reina  Axdrade, 

Carlos  Salazar. 

Rak.  OrdiiSez  SoLfs, 

Jos£  Mariano  Trabaxixo, 
Octavio  Reeche, 

Manvel  P'raniisco  Jimenez, 
SiLVERio  LaInez, 

Satt  rnino  Medal, 

Crisanto  Sacasa, 

SaNTIAOO  .AROf  ELLO, 

M.  Cordero  Reyes, 

Pedro  J.  Cvadra  Cii., 

M.  T.  Molina, 

•Antonio  .\lvarez  V., 

II.  Fscobar  Serrano. 


PAN  AMERICAN  DAY 
IN  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 


PAX  American  Day  is  observed  annually  on  April  14,  havinf'  been 
set  aside  by  Presidential  proclamation  in  tbe  United  States  and 
in  all  the  other  Republics  of  tbe  American  continent.  Tbe  day  is 
intended  to  commemorate  tbe  community  of  interests,  tbe  close  co¬ 
operation,  and  the  friendly  feeliii};  e.xistinj;  between  tbe  American  na¬ 
tions,  and  is  therefore  observed  with  a|)propriate  ceremonies  through¬ 
out  tbe  Western  Hemisphere. 

In  tbe  Pan  American  I’nion  tbe  day  was  given  special  significance 
by  an  address  made  by  tbe  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  St'cretary  of  State  of 
tbe  United  States  atul  Chairman  of  tbe  Governing  Board  of  this  insti¬ 
tution.  He  spoke  before  tbe  brilliant  audience  assembled  in  tbe  Hall 
of  tbe  Americas  for  a  concert  given  by  tbe  United  Service  Orchestra, 
Mai'got  Ros,  an  eight-year-old  Cuban  pianist,  and  Eduardo  Caso,  a 
well-known  Latin  American  tenor.  Tbe  Chairman  of  tbe  Governing 
Board  said: 

“L.vdies  and  Gentlemen: 

“It  is  my  privilege  this  evening  to  e.xtend  greetings  not  only  to  the 
distinguished  audience  here  assembled  but  also  to  the  many  thous¬ 
ands  of  persons  in  every  section  of  this  continent  who  arc  within 
hearing  of  this  broadcast.  Tbe  concert  of  Latin  American  music  to 
which  we  have  just  been  listening  is  one  of  a  long  series  arranged  by 
tbe  I*an  American  Union.  Through  these  concerts,  the  people  of 
tbe  United  States  are  becoming  acquainted  with  the  important  con¬ 
tributions  which  tbe  nations  of  Latin  America  are  making  to  one 
phase  of  our  modern  culture.  During  the  course  of  a  recent  extended 
tour,  1  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  informing  myself  concerning  tbe 
significant  attainments  of  our  sister  Republics  not  only  in  the  field 
of  music  but  also  their  equally  important  achievements  in  the  domains 
of  literature,  science,  and  tbe  arts. 

“We  are  today  celebrating  Pan  American  Day — a  day  set  apart 
by  the  Chief  E.xecutives  of  tbe  twenty-one  Republics  of  America  and 
dedicated  to  the  high  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  essential  unity  of 
interests  and  institutions  of  the  nations  members  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union.  It  is  an  inspiring  thought  that  on  this  day  and  at  this 
time  thousands  of  citizens  are  assembled  throughout  the  continent 
with  the  sole  purpose  of  bringing  tbe  peoples  of  the  western  world 
into  closer  touch  with  one  another  and  of  promoting  the  closest  pos¬ 
sible  understanding  amongst  them.  To  all  those  participating  in 
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these  eelebnitions,  I  desire  to  extend  the  warm  "reetinfrs  of  the  (lov- 
erninjr  Board  of  the  Pan  American  I’nion  as  well  a»s  my  personal  wishes 
for  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  their  respective  countries. 

“Diirin"  the  last  year  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  preside  over  the 
meetiiifis  of  the  (ioverninj;  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  I 
have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  tine  spirit  of  cooperation  which 
the  members  of  the  Bt>ard  hrinj:  to  each  and  every  one  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  problems  which  they  are  called  upon  to  consider.  It  is  this 
spirit  of  unity,  of  essential  community  of  interests,  which  character¬ 
izes  the  discussions  and  which  gruides  the  Board  in  reachinjr  its  con¬ 
clusions.  I  know  of  hut  few,  if  any,  instances  in  the  history  of 
international  relations  in  which  hijrher  standards  of  international 
dealinj;  have  been  maintained. 

“This  occasion  affords  me  the  opportunity  ajrain  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  fosterin"  closer  cultural  ties  between  the  nations  of 
this  Continent.  Such  currents  of  understandiii"  are  essential  to  the 
fjrowth  of  a  truly  continental  system  based  upon  mutual  compre¬ 
hension  of  purposes  and  ideals.  The  interchange  of  professors,  and 
especially  the  establishment  of  scholarships  and  fellowships  for 
students  from  other  American  countries,  are  essential  factors  in  fur- 
theriiifr  this  "reat  purpose.  1  cannot  emphasize  too  stronjrly  the 
importance  of  "ivinsr  imire  attention  in  the  schools  and  universities 
of  the  United  States  to  the  history  of  Latin  America.  I  am  under  the 
impression  that  in  the  schools  of  those  Republics  the  fvdlest  attention 
is  };iven  to  the  history  of  the  I'nited  States.  We  must  devote  eijually 
full  attention  to  the  history  of  the  Latin  American  countries  in  any  ^ 

instmce  where  we  may  not  he  doiii"  so.  Their  history  is  full  of 
lessons  of  great  value.  To  all  of  us,  whether  living  north  or  south  of 
the  Equator,  the  record  of  the  development  of  democratie  institutions 
on  this  Continent  is  a  matter  of  vital  interest.  In  a  sense,  this  con¬ 
tinent  has  been  and  is  a  great  laboratory  in  which  the  development  of 
similar  institutions,  under  totally  different  environmental  conditions, 
is  full  of  instruction  both  to  the  student  and  to  the  statesman.  No 
one  would  accuse  me  of  being  unmindful  of  the  importance  of  develop¬ 
ing  closer  commercial  ties  between  the  nations  of  America,  but  con¬ 
sidering  the  situation  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  development  of  a 
distinctly  American  system  based  upon  mutual  confidence  and  mutual 
understanding,  I  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  establishment 
of  more  and  more  channels  of  intellectual  intercourse  is  of  primary 
importance. 

“The  commemoration  of  Pan  American  Day  this  year  possesses  a 
special  significance  for  us  in  the  United  States.  At  no  time  in  our 
history  have  the  relations  with  our  sister  Republics  been  on  a  more 
firm  and  sound  foundation.  Suspicions  aroused  in  the  past  have  been 
allayed.  The  recent  Pan  American  Conference  at  Montevideo  marks 
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the  beginninji  of  n  now  era.  We,  in  tlie  I’nited  States,  in  eonunon 
witli  tlie  eitizens  of  the  Republics  of  Latin  America,  have  every  reason 
to  rejoice  that  this  new  spirit  pervades  the  continent.  The  free 
peoples  of  the  Americas  are  now  in  a  position  to  give  to  the  world  an 
example  of  an  international  system  in  which  mutual  sympathy,  fair 
dealing,  and  constructive  cooperation  are  the  guiding  principles  of 
international  conduct.  In  so  doing,  we  shall  best  serve  our  own 
permanent  interests  as  well  as  those  of  the  world  at  large.” 


EDWIN  V.  MORGAN 

Hy  Annie  d’Aumond  M.\hchant 

As^islnut  Eiiilnr,  ‘‘Holrlim  da  L’liiuo  Panamericana" 

WITH  the  death  of  Edwin  V.  Morgan,  former  Ambassador  of 
the  United  States  to  Brazil,  it  may  truly  be  said  that  a  great 
patriot  and  a  great  internationadist  passed  away.  He  was  indeed  a 
jiatriot  and  an  internationalist  in  the  true  and  practical  sense  of  these 
words,  for  during  the  many  years  that  he  served  the  I'nited  States  in 
various  countries,  among  them  three  Laitin  American  Republics — 
Cuba,  I'ruguay,  and  Braizil — he  was  ai  definite  force  in  strengthening 
the  bonds  of  friendship  between  them  aind  his  own  country. 

In  Brazil  alone,  Ambassador  Morgan  served  for  a  period  of  more  than 
twenty  years,  thus  establishing  a  record  for  all  American  diplomats. 
This  exceptional  tenure  of  office,  in  itself  a  striking  testimony  to 
Ambassador  Morgan’s  high  statesmanship  and  to  the  regard  in  which 
his  services  were  held  by  both  the  United  States  and  Brazil,  precludes 
the  necessity  of  enumerating  in  this  short  tribute  those  outstanding 
and  delicate  achievements  of  diplomacy  which  marked  his  ambassa¬ 
dorship,  and  which  helped  to  maintain  and  deepen  the  traditional 
friendship  which  has  always  existed  between  the  two  countries. 

He  arrived  in  Brazil  in  1912  and  was  C'hief  of  Mission  until  1933, 
when  he  resigned,  being  succeeded  by  the  present  Ambassador,  the 
Hon.  Hugh  S.  (iibson.  After  traveling  for  a  time  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  he  returned  to  Brazil  and  established  his  home  definitely 
in  the  beautiful  mountain  city  of  Petropolis.  His  period  of  rest, 
however,  was  short,  for  in  less  than  a  year — on  April  16,  1934 — he  was 
suddenly  overtaken  by  death,  at  the  age  of  68  years. 

As  a  special  mark  of  consideration  and  in  token  of  the  warm  affec¬ 
tion  in  which  Mr.  Morgan  was  always  held  by  the  Brazilian  people, 
the  Government  of  Brazil  took  full  responsibility  for  his  funeral, 
according  to  the  former  American  Ambassador  all  the  honors  due  to 
an  ambassador  in  the  exercise  of  duty. 
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On  the  mornino;  of  April  18  u  special  train  left  Rio  de  Janeiro,  con¬ 
veying  to  Petropolis  the  representativ^e  of  the  President,  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  other  hijjh  officials  of  the  Government,  the 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States  and  other  members  of  the  diplomatic 
corps,  and  the  American  residents,  who  were  to  take  part  in  the  im¬ 
pressive  obse(piies  prepared  by  the  Government  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Edwin  V.  Morpm  as  his  body  was  lowered  to  rest.  It 
would  he  hopeless  to  attempt  an  account  of  the  lonj;  cortege,  the 
masses  of  flowers,  the  multitude  of  friends,  come  tofjether  in  this 
beautiful  mountain  retreat  to  do  homafre  to  the  memory  of  a  distin- 
frnished  and  beloved  statesman. 

During  the  twenty  years  that  Ambassador  Morpm  served  in  Brazil, 
there  never  was  a  time  when  he  was  not  alert  and  ready  to  serve 
Americans  and  Brazilians  alike.  Xothinfr  was  too  small  and  nothinjr 
was  too  frreat  for  his  considerate  and  efficient  attention.  How  many 
Americans  must  recall  his  handshake  of  welcome  or  farewell,  how 
many  must  remember  his  friendly  smile  as  the  first  to  greet  them  or 
the  last  to  hid  them  Godspeed  from  those  hospitable  shores!  To 
the  Brazilians  he  had  become  a  habit,  known  affectionately  as  just 
“Morgan”  or  “Our  Morgan.” 

Ambassador  Morgan  was  a  devoted  admirer  of  Brazil  and  never 
lost  an  opportunity  of  bringing  its  material  and  cultural  resources 
to  the  attention  of  his  own  country.  He  strove  always  toward  the 
end  that  both  countries  should  know  and  understand  the  best  of  each 
other  and  to  this  purpose  was  always,  so  to  speak,  e.xchanging  tokens 
of  understanding.  In  Rio  he  donated  a  valuable  library  of  American 
books  to  a  school;  in  the  United  States  he  presented  to  a  university  a 
valuable  collection  of  Brazilian  historical  works.  A  great  lover  of  art, 
he  chose  for  his  residence  in  Petropolis  the  historical  palace  of  Grao 
Para,  and  there  surrounded  himself  with  beaiutiful  things,  including 
works  of  all  the  outstanding  Brazilian  artists.  When  his  American 
friends  visited  Rio,  it  was  his  custom  to  present  them  with  some  choice 
bit  of  Brazilian  art  as  a  remembrance  of  the  country. 

To  say  tlnit  Brazil  appreciated  and  reciprocated  his  devotion  is  to 
put  it  mildly.  But  let  Brazil  speak  for  itself. 

The  Jornal  do  Commercio  of  April  19  says;  “Ambassador  Morgan’s 
funeral  was  a  veritable  consecration  of  that  distinguished  diplomat  and 
friend  of  Brazil  who  did  so  much  for  American  understanding.  The 
vast  number  of  floral  wreaths,  the  homage  of  the  most  outstanding 
figures  of  Brazilian  society  .  .  .  the  respect  and  grief  of  those  present, 
the  solemnity  of  the  ceremony  ...  all  these  expressions  of  veneration 
brought  out  most  vividly  the  beauty  of  that  friendship  which  for  so 
many  years  the  representative  of  the  United  States  had  nurtured  in 
Brazil  for  the  good  of  both  countries.  .  .  .” 


EDWIX  V.  MORGAN 
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In  Xacdo  one  reads:  “F^dwin  Morgan  was  uiKjuestionably  a  pro¬ 
moter  of  the  indestructible  friendsbip  which  unites  the  two  countries. 
He  followed  a  policy  which  all  peoples  should  follow — the  policy  of 
mutual  understanding  for  complete  peace.  To  him,  no  sacrifice  to 
ensure  increasing  understanding  between  two  peoples  was  too  great. 

In  the  Jorrial  do  Jirasil,  the  Brazilian  writer  Rosalina  Coelho 
Lisboa  says: 

“Up  to  tbe  very  last  Edwin  Morgan  .  .  .  continued  to  devote  bini- 
self  to  activities  useful  to  both  countries  and  to  promote  efforts 
conducive  to  fraternal  and  international  understanding  ...  So  vivid 
and  all-pervading  was  bis  consciousness  of  his  own  country  that  he 
must  needs  endow  this  land  which  was  his  host  with  the  splendor  of 
his  own  I’nited  States.  .  .  . 

“Let  no  one  try  to  belittle  Morgan’s  work,  by  evoking  the  old  story 
of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  a  policy  of  Brazilian-American 
appro.ximation.  There  is  a  vaist  difference  between  the  official  aj)- 
pro.ximation  of  peoples  and  the  afi'ectionate  and  spiritual  appro.xima¬ 
tion  which  has  its  roots  in  soil  untouched  by  self-interest. 

“Edwin  Morgan  was  in  his  turn  concpiered  by  tbe  land  which  he 
had  conquered.  .  .  . 

“When  his  task  was  done,  he  cast  his  eyes  over  the  whole  world  and 
turning  to  the  land  which  had  stood  by  bim  in  the  stress  of  duty  and 
in  tlie  hours  of  victory,  he  gave  to  it  the  supreme  token  of  his  affection 
— he  chose  it  for  his  home.  Yesterday,  in  Petropolis,  in  the  historical 
Palace  of  Grao  Para,  within  those  walls  which  had  witnessed  the 
passing  of  the  Brazilian  Empire,  .  .  .  death  came  to  this  foreigner. 
And  upon  his  tomb,  wherever  it  may  be,  whether  in  the  land  he 
served  or  the  land  in  which  he  won  such  complete  understanding, 
Brazil  will  write  these  words:  ‘My  Friend’.” 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  ARGENTINA 
FOR  1933 


By  Matilda  Phillips 

Chief,  Statixticnl  Division,  Pan  American  I'nion 

IX  advance  of  tlio  Statistical  Annual  of  Foreign  Coinincrcc,  the 
Director  (leneral  of  Statistics,  Senor  Alfredo  Lucadaino,  has  sub¬ 
mitted  a  report  to  the  Minister  of  Finance,  covering  the  main  items 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  Argentina  for  the  year  1933. 

In  this  report  an  important  change  has  been  made  in  the  method 
of  presenting  the  statistics.  In  previous  reports  values  have  been 
stated  in  gold  pesos,  since  this  method  of  currency  calculation  has 
been  used  oHicially  in  the  customs  documents,  owing  to  its  utilization 
in  the  import  tariff  appraisement,  in  the  e.xport  law  no.  11274,  and  in 
the  tables  of  e.xport  appraisement. 

But  these  gold  pesos  are  at  present  merely  nominal,  because  it  is 
necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  devaluation  of  the  national 
currency  in  the  exchange  market  in  order  to  obtain  real  values  in 
gold. 

Statistics  of  foreign  trade  in  the  future  will  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  paper  pesos.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  where  comparisons 
with  jirevious  reports  are  required,  the  figures  compiled,  both  as 
regards  imports  and  exports,  are  perfectly  homogeneous  and  effective, 
as  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  jiaper  peso  as  equivalent  to  44 
centavos  gold. 

Moreover  the  calculation  of  real  values  will  not,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Director  (leneral  of  Statistics,  cause  any  risk  of  confu¬ 
sion,  since  in  former  reports  the  basic  values  were  expressed  in  paper 
pesos  and  then  eonverted  to  gold  pesos  at  the  recognized  legal  rate. 

According  to  the  Directordeneral’s  report,  the  imports  for  the  year 
1933  were  897,149,000  paper  pesos,  and  the  exports  1,120,842,000 
pesos,  or  a  total  of  2,017,991,000  pesos.  The  figures  for  the  preceding 
year  were;  Imports,  83(),2()o,000  paper  pesos;  exports,  1,287,782,000 
pesos;  total,  2,124,047,000  pesos. 

These  figures,  which  do  not  include  bullion,  show  for  the  year  1933 
an  increase  in  imports  of  60,884,000  pesos,  or  7.3  percent,  and  a 
decrease  in  exports  of  166,941,000  pesos,  or  13  percent,  or  a  net 
decrease  in  total  trade  of  106,057,000  pesos,  or  5  percent. 
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Tlie  iin})orts  of  coin  in  1933  amounted  to  104,800  g:old  pesos  and 
exports  to  10,080,000  gold  pesos.  The  figures  for  1932  were;  Imports 
98,000  gold  pesos,  and  exports,  4,990,000  gold  pesos. 

The  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  republic  for  the  year  1933  was 
223,693,000  paper  pesos,  and  for  the  year  1932  it  was  451,513,000 
|)aper  pesos. 

IMPORTS 

The  increase  of  60,884,000  paper  pesos  in  imports  for  the  year  1933 
does  not  indicate  the  true  extent  of  the  increase,  since  the  figure  repre¬ 
sents  “real”  values,  subsequently  affected  by  the  flow  of  market 
prices.  If  the  fact  that  prices  of  imports  in  1933  were  3.8  percent  less 
than  in  1932  is  taken  into  account,  it  will  he  seen  that  the  increase  in 
imports  is  proportionately  higher  than  the  figure  referring  to  “real” 
values. 

h''or  a  better  understanding  of  the  increase  in  imports  in  1933,  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  compare  the  “tariff”  values  which,  with  slight 
variations,  are  the  same  for  the  last  two  years.  “Tariff”  values  of 
imports  in  1933  amounted  to  971,495,000  paper  pesos,  as  against 
8(i9,770,000  paper  pesos  in  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of  11.7 
percent. 

The  quantity  and  “tariff”  value  of  the  various  classes  of  com¬ 
modities  imported  during  the  year  1933,  compared  with  those  of  1932, 
were  as  foll()ws: 

I itiiMirls  hj/  major  classifiratiott.s  for  the  tjearx  WSJ  anil  WSS  ' 

[Values  in  thousands  of  |ia|ier  |)esos.  i.e..  OUU  omitte<lj 


Quantity,  nietrie  tons  TaritT  values 


(■la.ssifications 

I»32 

i9;« 

Diller- 
ence  in 

19:13 

19:12 

I9:i3 

DilTer- 
ence  in 
1933 

.\linienlary  substances  . 

masi 

355. 604 

Percent 

+36.8 

9.5. 678 

108. 624 

Percent 
+  13.5 

Tobacco  and  nianufact  tires  . 

7.  IttK 

11.469 

+.59. 3 

11,474 

16.9:1:1 

+47.6 

Beverages .  ..  _  , 

S,  475 

8, 1 15 

-4.2 

4.  237 

3,917 

+7.5 

Textiles  and  manufactures . 

I.IX.-JSS 

IM).  H43 

+  14.3 

232.568 

275,  4(M 

+18.4 

riiemicals  and  <lrugs.  oils  and  (laints . 

ita.  101 

165.  H99 

+2.3 

62,220 

71,126 

+  14.3 

Palter,  cardboard,  and  manufactures  . 

.  179.167 

179,86:1 

+0.4 

51.535 

52, 855 

+2.6 

Wtxal  an<l  manufactures. 

;i3;i.  920 

361, 52:1 

+8.3 

32,787 

36,280 

+  10.6 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  . 

354.  SKI 

457.014 

+28.8 

67. 647 

89.014 

+31.6 

■Machinery  and  vehicles  . 

4S,9H4 

.53. 374 

+9.0 

34,266 

36. 477 

+6.4 

Metals  (excluding  iron),  ami  manufactures 

fil,  623 

76,494 

+24.  1 

31,419 

39,929 

+27.1 

Stones,  earths,  glass,  and  ceramics 

1,912,027 

1,  572, 

-17.7 

29.8:16 

31.  7.56 

+6.4 

Fuel  and  lubricants .  . 

.  3.  462.  362 

.3, 470.  212 

+0.2 

152.  403 

i:i8.  210 

-9.3 

Rubber  and  manufactures . 

8,  .3:10 

+20.5 

22.  (r24 

■26.079 

-)-18.  4 

-Miscellaneous .  . . . . 

30.620 

29.809 

-2.6 

41.676 

44,891 

+7.7 

Total  imiHtrts  . 

.  H.  986.  426 

6. 931, 432 

-0.8 

869,770 

971.  495 

+  11.7 

>  Figures  for  IW.3.S  are  provisional. 
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The  principal  countries  of  import  in  1933,  in  order  of  their  iin- 
j)ortance,  with  comparative  values  for  the  previous  year,  were: 


lin/iorix  hji  coiintrivx  of  origin  f^r  tin-  \jmrx  t9S2  nnd  1933  ' 

[Valiieji  in  thousanils  of  pajier  i>esos.  i.e.,  000  omitteil] 


i 

Tariff  values 

Percent  of  total 

1»32  ' 

i9:i3 

19:1-2 

1933 

I’nited  Kingdom  . . . 

177, 491 

20H. 

20.4 

21.4 

1  nited  Stales  . . .  . 

1 

lis,;«)7  , 

1-2:1,  -2t-)0 

13.0 

12.7 

(Jermany..  . 

IIM.  4:10 

9.7 

10.8 

Italy . . . 

t 

79.W>:t  1 

87. 821 

9.2 

9.0 

Hrazil  . . 

4S.74« 

iv3. 800 

,1.0 

5.5 

Inilia  . 

49.  OM  1 

.‘12. 700 

,1.0 

5.4 

France  . . 

43, 984 

49, 0(H 

5. 1 

5. 1 

Kelgium .  . 

1 

724 

37.214 

3.8 

3.8 

Spain . 

;«).097 

-24, 071 

3.5 

2.5 

Japan . 

14. 188 

-22.  :i98 

1.0 

-2.3 

Peru . . 

17,7-23  ; 

19. 3IH 

2.0 

•2.0 

Xelherlands  . 

i 

13.914  ' 

18,30,1 

1.0 

1.9 

Swe<len  . 

ll.Ol.'i 

14. 748 

1.3 

1.5 

Venezuela . 

.5. 397 

1-2047 

0.0 

1.2 

Paraguay... . 

4.907 

11.803 

0.6 

1.-2 

Canada . 

13.  1.S9 

11,414 

1.5 

1.2 

Rritish  poMBBsions  in  .\sia . 

8. -227 

10.  381 

0.9 

1.  1 

Finland .  . . 

5.  .Wl 

10.  -207 

0.0 

1.1 

other  countries .  . 

1 10.  793 

98.949 

12.7 

10.  1 

Total  im|H)rts  . 

H«9.  770 

971,495 

100.0 

100.0 

>  Figures  for  are  provisional. 


EXPORTS 

The  decrease  of  1()(>,94 1, ()()()  pesos  in  the  value  of  exports  durinjr 
1933,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  is  attributed  to  declines 
in  the  shipments  of  maize,  linseed,  and  oats,  and  to  the  drop  in  prices 
which  has  affected  the  majority  of  products  in  the  agricultural  and 
cattle  industries. 

Quantity  and  value  of  exports  hy  groups  of  products  for  the  years 
1932  and  1933  and  the  percent  change  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

Kr/torlx  hg  major  claxxificationx  for  the  gearx  1932  and  1933  ' 

(Values  in  thousands  of  |>a|ier  |iesos,  i.e.,  000  omitted] 


Quantity,  metric  tons  Real  values 


Cla.ssi  float  ion 

19:12  1 

1933 

Differ¬ 
ence 
in  1933 

1 

1932 

1933  1 

Differ¬ 
ence 
in  1933 

Liveslwk  pro<lucts: 

Live  animals  . . . . 

:t4. 1.19  , 

39.9.18 

Percent 

-i-17.0 

5,071  ; 

4,321 

Percent 

--23.8 

Meal . . ; 

.174,2-20 

.101,  228 

-2  3 

193,-284 

182  010 

-.1.8 

Hides . : 

i:i4. 118  j 

1.19,  320 

-t-18.8 

61.  no 

80,773 

4-32.  2 

Wool . 1 

131,488 

158,729 

-I--20.7 

75.0,19 

9:1,852 

-(-•24.0 

Dairy  pnalucls . : 

4:1,8.12  : 

:«,  074 

-13.2 

29,377  1 

-20,615 

-29.8 

Offal  and  by-pro<lucts.  . 

1.19.927 

19:1, 4:19 

-(-21.0 

28.317  1 

35,  .141 

'  4-25.5 

Total . ; 

1,077,770  1 

I.  1.10.748 

-(-6.8 

39:1.424 

417, 112 

1  4-6.0 

.Agricultural  la-mlucts: 

Cereals  and  linsee<l  . 

:19.1. 487 

408,231 

4-18.4 

21.010 

i  -22,000 

,  4-4.7 

Wheat  flour  and  middlings . j 

192  OtK) 

18.3.090 

-4.3 

23. 138 

-22  409 

-3. 1 

Other  agricultural  pnalucts . | 

13,7.19.911 

1  11.  442 -212 

-10.8 

803.877 

'  002,612 

1  -21.0 

Total . 

14. 347.  :t98 

1  12094.279 

1  -1.1.7 

848.025 

647,027 

1  -23.7 

Forest  pr<Klucts . . . i 

1  210, 9.18 

1  .3-27, 4:10 

4-27.4 

27,9-29 

{  33. 434 

i  4-19.7 

Mi.scellaneous . 

j  143. 471 

1  -204, 144 

4-42. 3 

18.404 

1  23,-209 

i  4--20. 4 

Total  eximrls . 

1  1.1,8-21,597 

1  1:1, 770. 007 

-12.9 

1,  287, 782 

;i,  120,841 

1  -13.0 

>  Figures  for  lOXt  are  provisional. 
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Tlie  principal  countries  of  export  in  1932  and  1933,  in  the  order 
of  their  importance,  were: 


Krimrtu  by  coiintricn  of  ih'Ktiiiiition  for  the  yearn  I9S2  amt  19SS  ‘ 

(Values  in  thousands  of  i>a|>er  i>esos.  i.e..  000  oniilteii) 


Real  values  1  Perrent  of  total 


Countries 

- ; 

1932 

i9:u 

19;i2 

1933 

fnited  Kingdom .  | 

4>'.4.9.'i9 

388,  IMI  ’ 

30.  1 

34.7 

lielgiutn . j 

UI.  110 

104, 112 

11.0 

9.2 

Netherlands  .  . . I 

I6I.0SI 

91.S-22 

12.5 

8.2 

Cnitetl  States  .  1 

43,  t«9 

80,001 

3.4 

7. 7 

(lermany . . . I 

U2.Ht>4 

81,889 

8.7 

7.3 

France . .  1 

I  IS.  071 

67,638 

9.2 

0.0 

Hrazil . 

20, 7S0  , 

40.880  1 

1.0 

4.2 
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•  Figure  rej>resents  "on  orders”  for  jiart  of  (Jetober,  November  and  December,  not  yet  ap(>ortioned  to 
countries  of  destination. 


F.NKIQI  E  JOSE  VAKONA. 

Tlw  death  of  this  note<l  ('uban  e<lncator,  writer,  and  statesman  on  Novenitier  1«.  IhXt,  oeeasione*!  a  trilmte 
from  tlie  Seventh  International  Conference  of  American  Stales. 


ENRIQUE  JOSE  VARON A:  A  TRIBUTE* 

liy  Dr.  Manuel  Marquez  Sterlino 

Amhassnilor  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  Cnha  in  the  I’nited  States 

Having  been  invited  to  pay,  in  this  ceremony  whieli  is  prompted 
by  both  kindness  and  justice,  the  meed  of  admiration  inspired  in 
me  by  tlie  noble  personality  of  Dr.  Enrique  Jose  Varona,  1  beg  to 
e.xpress  my  deep  gratitude  to  this  well-known  Institute  which  has 
offered  me  its  rostrum  for  the  honor  which  my  country  receives  and 
for  the  courtesy  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  the  privilege  of  partici¬ 
pating,  with  humble  hut  heartfelt  eulogy,  in  this  consecration  for 
that  is  what  I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  it — of  a  supreme  mind, 
exalted  by  the  gift  of  speech. 

I  must  go  hack  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  to  an  old 
Cuban  city  in  the  center  of  the  colony,  to  find  the  cradle  of  the  leader 
to  whom  this  ceremony  is  dedicated.  It  is  a  city  as  old  as  the  colony 
itself,  one  which  was,  according  to  the  golden  legends  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers,  a  happy  Arcady,  fortunately  inhabited  by  kind-hearted 
aristocrats,  wealthy  landed  proprietors  and  masters  of  numerous 
slaves,  then  considered  hy  short-sighted  economists  to  be  the  indis- 
])ensahle  tools  of  the  wealth  abounding  in  all  parts  of  that  region  and 

>  .Kditress  delivered  April  1934,  at  the  Oeorge  Washington  University,  Washington,  D.C.,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Center  of  Inter-American  Studies  of  that  University  and  the  Inter-.Ameri- 
can  Korum.  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Enrique  Jos6  Varona,  on  whose  death  the  Seventh  International 
Conference  of  .American  States  extended  a  vote  of  condolence  to  Cuba. 

Enrique  Jos6  Varona  y  Pera  was  born  on  April  13, 1849,  in  Camagiiey.  lie  was  educated  at  the  Colegio 
de  San  Francisco  and  the  University  of  llabana,  where  he  receivexl  his  doctorate  in  philosophy  an<I  letters, 
fields  in  which  he  made  a  lasting  impression  in  his  native  land. 

.Although  during  Cuba’s  colonial  perio<l  he  represented  the  Province  of  Camagiiey  in  the  Spanish 
Cortes,  he  was  a  i>roi)onent  of  rex'olution.  carrying  on  his  activities  both  in  Cuba  and  in  New  York.  .At 
the  beginning  of  1900,  after  the  l>onds  uniting  Cuba  with  Spain  had  been  severed  he  was  ap|>ointe<l  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Public  Instruction,  a  |>osition  which  he  hehl  for  nearly  two  and  one-half  years.  One  of  the  most 
Imimrtant  measures  taken  during  that  period  was  the  reorganization  of  the  University  of  Habana,  an  insti¬ 
tution  to  which  his  allegiance  never  faltered.  To  him  too  lielongs  the  crerlit  of  proiK>sing  that  it  he  remove<l 
from  the  old  inadequate  buildings  to  its  laesent  t>eautiful  site.  In  1919  he  was  electe<l  Viie  President  of  the 
Republic,  but  resigned  the  following  year. 

In  the  autumn  of  1930,  in  honor  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  first  course  in  philosophy  given  by  Varona 
at  the  University  of  Habana  (June  1, 1880),  the  publication  of  his  bibliography,  compiled  by  Fermin  Peraza 
y  Sarausa,  was  begun  in  the  Kerisia  Bimettre  Cabana.  It  contains  a  total  of  1,880  items,  an  amazing  figure 
even  when  it  is  realized  that  there  is  some  duplication  because  reprints  and  collected  articles  are  listed 
separately;  the  entries  are  made  chronologically,  and  the  variety  of  subject  matter  is  no  less  remarkable. 
In  the  collection  ap|>ear  books,  pamphlets,  fugitive  pieces;  there  is  poetry,  the  form  in  which  his  literary 
talents  were  first  displayed;  there  Is  narration;  there  are  translations,  including  those  of  such  widely 
different  authors  as  Bret  Harte,  Heine,  and  TurgenietT;  there  are  his  famous  lectures  on  philosophy  given 
at  the  university;  there  are  discourses  on  history,  literature,  sociology,  politics;  there  are  newspaiier 
articles— editorials,  literary  criticism,  interviews,  even  letters  to  the  e<litor — ;  in  fact,  it  Ls  difficult  to 
imagine  any  field  of  writing  which  his  prolific  pen  did  not  adorn. 

It  was  as  a  teacher,  however,  that  A’arona  made  the  great  iropre.ssion  on  contemporary  life.  At  his  death, 
November  19,  1933,  all  Cuba  was  united  in  a  common  grief  at  the  great  loss  she  had  sustained.  Ten  thou¬ 
sand  students  pa.ssed  by  his  bier  to  pay  their  last  respects  to  their  beloved  and  indomitable  master.— Epitur. 
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in  h11  the  refjions  of  the  colony,  where  there  was  openly  developing  the 
revolutionary  ea<rerness  to  win,  as  a  more  henefieent  wealth,  the 
ri};hts  which  would  change  patriots  from  |)roprietors  into  free  men  and 
from  subjects  into  citizens.  Amori"  the  multitude  was  the  anonymous 
insurjrent  in  open  conflict  with  the  timid  or  vacillatiiif;  men  who,  to 
his  mind,  took  shelter  like  sheep  in  the  fold;  and  soon  bloodshed 
accompanied  the  failures  of  conspiracies  orfranized  with  heroic  sruile- 
lessness,  while  the  heart  of  the  dreamers  shed  its  matric  essence  on  the 
soul  of  the  Kepid)lic’s  founders. 

('reated  by  the  fatal  e.xperiences  of  the  revolutionary  martyrs,  the 
leader  became  a  reality  in  the  colony.  A  {rroup  of  his  disciples,  who 
followed  him  blindly,  was  formed  with  jjreat  enthusiasm  in  the  im¬ 
mortal  city  of  Bayamo  which,  like  Safruntum,  perished  in  flames 
rather  than  surrender.  Of  that  breed  were  the  provincial  aristocrats, 
the  owners  of  the  latifundia,  the  sujrar  and  coffee  princes,  masters  and 
shepherds  at  the  same  time,  who  foufrht  and  died  for  liberty,  and 
transformed  their  fields,  runnin*!:  over  with  fruit,  into  battlefields. 
Immediately,  in  a  {ray  villa{re  walled  with  palms,  they  wrote  the  Ma{rna 
Carta  of  the  State,  created  a  con{rress,  named  a  president  and  a 
commander  in  chief,  and  went  out  to  fi{rht  a  hundred  battles. 

Varona  was  barely  nineteen  at  the  time,  and  was  enjoyin{r  a  local 
reputation  for  ability  in  the  study  of  philosophy  and  in  the  cultivation 
of  letters,  which  later  were  to  serve  him  as  a  refu{re  from  disillusion¬ 
ment  and  as  an  admirable  vehicle  for  e.\pressin{r  his  ideals  and  his 
hopes.  Therefore  he  did  not  appear,  to  the  displeasure  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  amon{r  the  ardent  men  who  flocked  to  the  rebel  ranks,  throu{rh 
the  e.xceptional  hut  not  unique  circumstance  that  the  complicated  and 
romantic  studies  of  the  poet  and  of  the  soldier  were  incompatible  in 
his  spirit.  In  different  tra{;ic  sta{res  the  war,  which  was  wa{ied  without 
quarter,  decimated  homes,  divided  the  patriots  into  irreconcilable 
parties,  and  exhausted  the  sources,  never  full  or  overflowin{;,  which  had 
l)rovided  the  ra{i{ied  armies  of  independence  with  wair  supplies  and 
enthusiasm.  After  the  Republic  had  been  destroyed  and  the  colony, 
althou{;h  condemned  by  destiny  to  extinction,  still  proved  to  he  alive, 
peace  was  subscribed  to  in  a  very  stransre  capitulation  which,  after 
ten  years  of  fi{rhtin{;,  promised  literally  “for{retfulness  of  the  past.” 

Was  for{;etfulness  the  essential  basis,  or  perhaps  the  only  one,  for 
obtaining  the  future  welfare  of  the  Cuban  people  and  maintaining 
forever  their  connections  with  the  mother  country?  It  was  the  poet’s 
turn  to  maintain  exactly  the  opposite.  In  the  mind  of  Varona,  the 
cause  of  independence  grew  strong  with  the  indomitable  energy  which 
everx’  sincere  conviction  gains  in  the  soul  of  a  philosopher.  It  was  not 
that  he  had  corrected  any  errors  of  judgment;  nor  was  it,  nor  should  it 
he  thought,  that  disaster  suddenly  awoke  in  him  affection  for  a  free 
country,  if  indeed  such  affection  had  been  asleep;  nor  was  it  a  ques- 
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tion — quite  the  contrary  -  of  a  straiifre  extraversion  aroused  by  circum¬ 
stances.  The  deep-seated  ur^re  which  had  strenjithened  the  arms  of 
the  brave  combatants  persistently  influenced  the  meditations  of  the 
philosopher  and  the  hymns  of  the  poet.  Cuba  instinctively  fougcht  in 
order  not  to  yield  to  the  political  and  economic  effects  of  the  decadence 
in  which  the  mother  country  seemed  to  be  sinking;.  She  dreamed, 
secretly,  of  enjoying;  the  natural  advantages  of  her  youth,  and  of 
attaining,  without  the  conflict  latent  in  different  traditions,  economic 
greatness,  lay  culture,  and  intellectual  initiative. 

In  the  period  immediately  after  the  war,  Varona’s  powerful  talent 
reached  an  admirable  maturity;  and  the  new  generation  which  surged 
to  the  lists  saw  in  him  a  leader  of  a  high  intellectual  order.  He 
devoted  himself,  in  order  to  make  a  living,  to  teaching  and  journalism; 
he  widened  tremendously  the  sphere  of  his  studies;  and  his  position 
as  a  thinker,  even  at  that  time  was,  as  he  summed  it  up,  that  of  “an 
atom  touched  with  the  reasoning  mania.”  His  Conjerencias  F'ilotfo- 
ficas  (Philosophical  I.rf^ctures)  ranked  him  as  an  extremely  learned 
expositor  whose  rare  insight  made  original  contributions  to  knowledge, 
and  won  for  bim  the  unselfish  praise  of  European  critics,  who  called 
him  “the  professed  champion  of  experimental  philosophy”,  and  in¬ 
cluded  him  among  the  most  zealous  disciples  of  Herbert  Spencer.  He 
missed  in  tbe  ideas  of  psychology,  as  then  taught  by  tbe  professors  in 
our  institutes,  tbe  ideea-forcen  of  Fouillee,  the  explanations  of  percep¬ 
tion  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  complain  bitterly 
because  the  modest  teachers  in  the  Colony  did  not  know  the  greatest 
French  p.sychologist,  Maine  de  Biran,  and  the  English  associationists 
dear  to  Varona.  But  those  pages  in  which  he  poured  out  his  knowl¬ 
edge  with  the  desire  of  finding  kindred  spirits  and  of  increasing  it,  are 
today  hardly  representative  of  his  first  scientific  affiliation,  and  he 
himself,  with  delightful  modesty,  called  them,  a  third  of  a  century 
later,  entertainment  for  his  cheerful  and  insatiable  curiosity.  He 
confessed  that  neither  schools  of  philosophy  nor  those  of  religion  could 
confine  him  within  narrow  bounds,  and  he  boasted  of  keeping  as  a 
precious  gift  of  youth  a  deep  love  of  art. 

In  the  forgetfulness  of  the  past,  which  the  dying  Republic  had 
deceptively  agreed  upon,  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  some  patriots, 
in  a  subterranean  war  against  peace,  from  preparing,  in  spite  of  more 
or  less  discreet  compromises,  to  rehabilitate  tbe  Separatist  Party, 
which  was  resuscitated  by  the  Word  of  Manuel  Sanguily,  exalted  by 
the  genius  of  the  martyr  of  Dos  Rfos,  and  justified  by  tbe  reasoning 
and  the  logic  of  Varona.  Nevertheless,  this  unfathomable  philoso¬ 
pher  said  afterward  that  our  history  is  not  history  but  an  epic  and 
that  our  deeds  were  not  deeds  but  exploits.  “Only  through  duty”, 
he  added,  “did  I  serve  my  country  in  its  tremendous  struggles  for 
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indeppiulence  jind  in  the  lal)orious  years  of  its  organization  as  a 
modern  nation.”  Although  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  of 
Puhlie  Instruction,  professor  of  logic  in  the  university,  head  of  the 
C'onservative  Party,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Republic,  his  important 
work  all  during  our  emancipation,  which  at  times  he  saw  changed  into 
a  mockery  of  empty  institutions,  was  to  spread  the  principles  and  the 
ideas  best  fitted  to  he  the  pattern  for  our  social  and  political  needs, 
avoiding  the  two  greatest  dangers  which  from  the  beginning  have  lain 
in  wait  for  us — dictatorshij)  and  license. 

A  citizen  scrupulous  for  the  honor  and  advantage  of  his  country 
coidd  do  nothing  better  than  point  out  the  path  of  virtue  to  those  who 
were  governing  and  warn  them  how  near  they  were  to  the  abyss  and 
that  the  tempest  was  threatening  for  the  morrow.  The  passions  of 
rival  groups  did  not  move  him  to  utter  hold  predictions.  He  observed 
events  from  the  heights  whence  he  could  see  clearly,  and  poured  out 
his  own  inter|)retation  in  a  delicate  prose,  e.xcpiisitely  classic  in  flavor, 
firm,  suave,  terse,  free  from  hyperbole  and  redundancy.  He  always 
disclosed  the  roots  of  the  evil  afflicting  us,  without  causing  alarm  or 
pain  to  his  readers.  Truth  is  the  remedy  for  this  kind  of  complaint 
and  the  desire  which  consumed  and  preoccupied  him  was  solely  to 
convince.  The  man  who  has  been  convinced  never  errs. 

Was  he,  after  all,  a  pessimist  who  awaited  an.xiously  in  his  golden 
l)atriot’s  t(*wer  the  moment  of  the  shipwreck  which  no  one  dared 
avert?  He  would  deny  it,  with  ready  testimony,  if  he  could  return 
to  the  dawn  (»f  our  inde|)endence,  if  through  a  pious  miracle  of  the 
gods  we  should  find  ourselves  on  the  morning  when  he  saw  for  the 
first  time  floating  over  the  free  city  the  flag  of  our  country,  like  a 
flower  of  hope,  and  heard  a  voice  saying:  “Rise,  rise,  banner  of  our 
country;  gleam  like  the  sun  which  dissij)ates  the  shadows  of  terror 
and  ignominy;  open  thy  folds  like  wings  to  shelter  hearts  made 
gentle  by  grief  and  enlarged  by  well-earned  victory;  extend  thy 
stripes,  like  an  eternal  rainbow  of  peace  and  goodness,  over  this  earth 
stained  by  crime  and  purified  by  sacrifice.  Rise,  rise,  banner  of 
Cuba,  and  let  thy  red,  displayed  as  the  symbol  of  our  martyrdom, 
stanch  forever  the  country’s  wounds.”  Even  in  a  more  distant 
period,  constructive  words  and  affirmations  are  to  be  found  in  the 
work  of  Varona.  “However  narrow  our  horizon  may  have  been,” 
he  used  to  exclaim  in  moments  of  political  ineptitude,  “it  was  illu¬ 
mined  by  the  light  of  the  ideal,  marking  it  out  to  the  future  gener¬ 
ations.” 

A  young  writer  of  great  promise  in  the  world  of  letters,  Jose  de  la 
Luz  Leon,  has  accused  me,  however,  together  with  two  illustrious 
and  versatile  writers,  of  having  spread  in  the  Cuban  mind  the  mistaken 
belief  that  Varona  was  saddened  by  a  deep  and  incurable  pessimism. 
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by  coupling  him  with  S<‘hopt‘nhauer  or  with  Hartmann  or  with 
Loopardi,  although  the  C’nhan  master  never  ceased  to  he  “a  man  full 
of  faith  and  devoured  by  fears;  a  movinj;  spirit,  a  jubilant  sower 
whose  strength  increased  before  the  blind  obstinacy  of  obstacles.” 

My  kindly  accuser  had  been  delviiif;  in  yellowed  papers  a  third  of 
a  century  old,  and  had  come  across  a  chapter  in  which  I  was  lamentiiifr 
the  withdrawal  of  the  philosopher  in  the  face  of  the  doubtful  prospect 
of  the  early  government,  which  had  done  much  that  was  "ood  and, 
wounded  by  hitter  opposition,  was  inclined  to  produce  discontent 
throutrh  errors  which  would  later  on  become  a  pernicious  precedent. 
The  philosopher  seemed  bent  on  separatinj;  himself  from  all  contact 
with  society  and  with  politics,  and  his  ai)pearance  jrave  me  the  im¬ 
pression  of  the  sajrc  who  ^oes  from  dread  to  scepticism  and  from 
scepticism  to  dread.  Had  Varona  been  a  little  less  of  a  philosopher,  1 
said,  he  would  have  been  the  personification  of  Cuban  ideals,  the 
rifrht  arm  of  the  Republic.  Had  he  been  a  little  more  accessible,  he 
would  have  won,  with  the  admiration  which  no  one  could  deny  him, 
the  love  of  his  nation.  Had  he  had  a  few  more  illusions,  e.xistence 
would  have  been  pleasant  for  him  amon^  the  houses  of  cards  built  by 
the  lyricism  then  in  vo^ue.  ”  I  am”,  my  disrespectfid  phantasy 
made  him  say,  “the  happiest  of  men,  although  perhaps  people  do  not 
believe  it.  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  1  have  agreed  that  the  pleasures  of 
the  intellect,  the  fruit  of  the  contemplative  life,  frive  the  highest  dejjree 
of  felicity.”  For  his  portrait,  I  added,  the  brush  of  Rubens  would 
not  have  served  as  well  as  the  pen  of  (lladstone.  Varona  is  a  universal 
personality  escaped  from  the  pdlery  of  fjreat  men  drawn  by  the 
unforfrettahle  Eufrlish  statesman,  (lladstone  would  have  divined  in 
his  soul  the  reverse  of  the  dogmatism  of  Blanco  White  who,  accordinji 
to  that  critic,  lu)vered  in  a  repon  even  more  ethereal  than  that  of 
Ariel’s  song.  In  the  story  of  his  mind,  (lladstone  would  have  divined 
the  precocity,  not  the  pessimism,  of  Leopardi.  The  philosopher,  the 
|)oet,  the  critic  would  have  passed  in  an  ecstatic  excursion  of  thought 
through  a  nation  of  su|)ermen  who  might  have  been  named  Tennyson, 
Wedgwood,  Macleod.  .  .  .  Finally,  I  mentioned  that  some  months 
before  we  had  been  passing  through  the  ruins  of  Camagiiey  together, 
and  the  philosopher  pointed  out  the  historic  spots  where  he  had 
spent  his  childhood.  “Here”,  he  said  to  me,  “my  father  was  born; 
there  my  mother.  ...  In  that  school  I  learned  to  read.”  These 
words,  the  simplest  he  ever  uttered  in  his  life,  came  from  his  lips  with 
ineffable  tenderness.  “Montoro  missed  by  a  word  being  the  fore¬ 
most  of  the  revolutionaries”,  1  thought;  “for  Varona  to  be  the  fore¬ 
most  statesman  of  the  Republic  there  is  only  missing  among  the 
chapters  of  his  distinguished  story  the  brief  and  moving  incident  of  a 
tear.” 
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But  Jose  de  la  Luz  Leon  wished  to  elucidate  the  point  by  begrjring 
from  the  master’s  inexhaustible  springs  his  intimate  confidences. 
Here  is  a  beautiful  fragment  from  what  might  be  called  the  intellectual 
testament  of  Varona; 

“Am  I  a  pessimist?’’  he  replied.  “You  have  seen  that  clearly.  In 
the  face  of  the  corruption  of  our  public  men  and  the  apathy  of  a  great 
part  of  the  people,  1  have  felt  disconcerted.  Through  weakness  of 
spirit?  Perhaps;  hut  principally  because  I  had  held  my  patriotic 
ideal  very  high.  This  attitude  is  not  in  accord  with  my  years? 
True;  but  my  heart  has  voluntarily  shut  its  eyes  to  the  bitter  lessons 
of  experience.  As  far  as  theory  goes,  I  have  been  and  am  a  sceptic 
rather  than  a  pessimist.  Temperamentally  1  have  retreated  before 
every  categorical  statement.  I  do  not  apologize.  I  confess.  The 
poetic  ferment  of  my  spirit  has  made  me  wander,  I  dare  not  say  soar, 
through  diverse  regions.  I  have  wished  to  feel  everything.  And  I 
have  not  had  the  wings  of  h^aust  transfigured  before  the  radiant  vision 
of  Helen.’’ 

In  the  last  years  of  his  active  life,  he  put  to  the  test  the  unfading 
freshness  of  his  heart  and  of  his  brain;  and  the  dictatorship  from 
which  Cuba  was  still  suffering  had  no  more  resolute  judge  than 
Varona,  an  octogenarian  but  still  in  command  of  all  his  powers.  To 
his  home,  which  the  gospel  of  liberty  held  an  inviolable  sanctuary, 
C’uban  youth  flocked  to  receive  with  the  example  of  his  civic  integrity 
his  high-minded  counsel.  In  the  circle  surrounding  him  the  revolution 
kindled  its  implacable  fires,  and  he  watched,  exhausted  with  grief,  a 
sight  more  distressing  than  his  imagination  had  ever  conceived. 
Crief  was  changed  at  last  into  the  gentlest  delight  in  his  disciples. 
The  ground  trembled  in  spasms  of  rage  and  did  not  find  its  level. 
Scoui^ed  and  mocked,  the  Republic  was  being  drowned  in  blood. 
And  the  philosopher  who  was  dying  in  his  sanctuary,  evoked,  perhaps 
because  his  thoughts  were  filled  with  memories,  the  epic  lyre  of  his 
glorious  youth; 

Whore  g(H‘st  thou,  troiiibliiiK  and  frightened, 

Tljy  eoiintenance  ])allid  liannted  with  drc'ad? 

— To  see  how  men  meet  tlieir  last  moment. 

When  offered  to  duty  blood  floweth  red. 

Why  giH'st  thou  thoughtful,  mid  grave  pits 

Where  no  willow  weeps  and  no  cyprt'ss  stands? 

— To  mourn  for  the  heroes  who  lie  there. 

Anonymous  dust  their  onee  noble  bands. 

Where  goest  thou,  darksome  thy  forehead, 

Comprt'ssed  thy  firm  mouth,  and  panting  thy  steed? 

— To  spit  on  the  groveling  nations 

Abasing  themselves  to  tyrannical  greed. 


SOCIAL  SERVICE  IN  CHILE 


By  Lko  Cordemans  de  Bray 

Director  of  the  School  of  Social  Strricc,  Santiago 

THK  idea  of  social  service  was  first  brought  to  Chile  in  1924  by 
Dr.  Rene  Sand,  who  came  to  fjive  a  series  of  lectures  in  the 
I'niversity  of  Chile,  in  the  course  of  which  he  sowed  the  good  seed  of 
modern  ideas  in  this  field  of  human  welfare.  A  few  months  later 
Dr.  Ismael  Valdes  Valdes,  President  of  the  Charity  Board  and 
Dr.  Alejandro  del  Rio,  Director  (leneral  of  Charity  and  Social  Wel¬ 
fare,  made  a  journey  to  Europe  especially  to  study  the  organization 
of  social  service  schools  and,  after  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Belgian  methods  of  training  social  workers  were  best  adapted  to  Chile, 
they  engaged  a  Belgian  woman  to  found  and  direct  in  Santiago  the 
first  social  service  school  in  South  America.  This  was  in  1926. 

P'rom  that  time  on,  the  School  of  Social  S(>rvice  has  functioned  unin¬ 
terruptedly.  It  has  constantly  endeavored  to  improve  its  methods, 
bearing  in  mind  not  only  how  its  graduates  may  be  most  useful  in 
modern  forms  of  social  service  but  also  bow  they  can  best  perfect  this 
service.  The  course  of  study  has  therefore  been  revised  several  times. 

Xo  student  is  accepted  unless  she  has  completed  the  third  year  of 
the  secondary  school,  has  good  health,  and  is  between  twenty  and 
forty  years  of  age.  The  first  two  months  in  school  are  a  trial  period 
in  which  the  student’s  scholastic  ability  and  character  are  closely 
observed  in  order  to  see  whether  she  is  adapted  to  the  work.  Espe¬ 
cially  must  she  have  initiative,  sympathy,  and  a  sense  of  responsibil¬ 
ity.  The  elimination  of  applicants  at  the  end  of  this  period  permits 
the  principal  to  choose  those  who  are  best  fitted  for  the  work  and 
who  give  the  greatest  promise  of  success. 

The  length  of  the  course  is  two  and  a  half  years,  in  accordance  with 
the  custom  of  the  best  schools  of  social  service  in  other  countries. 
The  theoretical  work  is  enriched  by  reading  and  research  in  the 
specialized  library  of  the  school.  This  contains  twelve  hundred  vol¬ 
umes  and  receives  regularly  eighty  reviews  in  different  languages. 

Among  the  subjects  offered  are:  Civics,  statistics  and  bookkeeping, 
h'rench,  English,  social  medicine,  elocution,  composition,  psychology, 
case  work,  legal  procedure,  labor  legislation,  mental  hygiene,  nutri¬ 
tion,  adolescent  and  child  psychology,  labor  and  wage  problems, 
political  and  social  economy,  social  theory,  and  vocational  guidance. 
These  courses  are  of  university  grade,  the  majority  being  taught  by 
professors  in  the  University  of  Chile. 
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THE  S('H()OL  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE,  SANTIAGO,  CHILE. 

Sinre  its  establishment  in  Itt'iti  the  srhool  has  beeome  an  imixirtant  influence  in  the  betterment  of  social 

conditions  in  Chile. 

The  practice  work  is  done  in  the  social  service  section  and  the  set¬ 
tlement  attached  to  the  school.  The  former  is  devoted  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  teaching;  of  social  case-work.  Cases  of  special  educational  value, 
{iraduated  in  difficulty  accordini;  to  the  experience  of  the  student,  are 
therefore  chosen  for  the  pupils,  w’ho  are  directed  and  counseled  in 
their  handling  of  each  case.  The  social  service  section  now  has  rec¬ 
ords  of  eleven  hundred  fifty  cases,  some  of  which  have  been  under 
supervision  for  several  years.  They  therefore  give  details  affording 
excellent  teaching  material  as  well  as  a  documentation  of  the  mode 
of  life  of  the  Chilean  poor.  This  office  is  oi^anized  in  the  same  way 
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ns  are  tlie  well-known  social  afieneies  in  American  cities,  their  proce¬ 
dure  being  adapted  to  (Miilean  conditions.  In  the  summer  semester 
the  students  are  lent  to  social  welfare  institutions  of  high  standing. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  the  school  organized  a  settlement  where 
small  children,  older  boys  and  girls,  and  grown  people  living  in  the 
vicinity  might  find  a  center  for  recreation  and  constructive  activities. 
Ixicated  on  the  edge  of  a  public  park  and  having  a  large  garden  and 
playground,  it  is  a  very  attractive  place  where  the  students  in  the 
school  pass  an  apprenticeship  in  group  social  service. 

I'mler  the  auspices  of  the  Chilean  Association  of  Mental  Hygiene 
a  behavior  clinic  will  soon  be  established  in  the  school,  thus  expanding 
the  scope  of  its  experiments. 

The  idea  of  social  service  has  been  warmly  welcomed  in  Chile.  The 
directors  of  public  and  private  institutions,  physicians  and  public 
officials  have  given  it  sympathetic  understanding.  One  proof  of  this 
fact  is  that  there  are  at  present  one  hundred  and  fifteen  social  workers 
engaged  professionally. 

Since  the  school  was  established  there  have  been  136  graduates, 
occupied  as  follows: 
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■  Thf  total  of  this  table  is  Kreater  than  the  niinilier  of  ttraduate  .“ocial  workers  for  the  rea.son  that  thirteen 
slmlents  are  already  eniployeil  and  three  irailnates  have  two  ixtsitions  each 


HOSPITALS 

All  the  Santiago  hospitals  have  social  service  departments  coordi¬ 
nated  under  the  direction  of  an  inspector  of  medical  social  service, 
whose  work  consists  in  guiding  the  workers  and  making  the  service 
more  and  more  progressive  and  useful.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  an 
improvement  in  the  economic  situation  will  make  possible  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  social  workers  in  each  district  so  that  each  may  have 
in  her  charge  the  hundred  beds  recognized  as  the  standard  in  the 
United  States.  At  present  the  average  number  of  beds  under  the 
care  of  one  worker  in  Santiago  is  238.  This  number  is  excessive, 
especially  when  one  takes  into  account  the  constant  turnover  of 
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patients  and  the  neeessity  of  work  in  tlie  elinies  which  function  in 
connection  with  the  hospitals.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  for  a 
worker  to  become  acquainted  witli  all  the  patients  and  to  follow  each 
one  after  he  leaves  the  hospital  until  he  and  his  family  are  completely 
readjusted  to  normal  life.  At  present  the  best  she  can  do  is  to  attend 
to  the  patients  who  are  indicated  by  a  physician  or  a  nurse  or  who 
come  to  her  of  their  own  accord. 

The  provincial  hospitals  have  also  welcomed  the  idea  of  employing 
a  social  worker,  and  several  superintendents  have  promised  their 
cooperation. 

The  functions  of  the  workers  in  maternity  hospitals  and  public 
health  centers  are  very  similar  to  hospital  social  service. 

CHILD  HEALTH  CE.VTERS 

In  every  child-health  center  in  Santiago  a  social  welfare  worker  is 
in  close  and  regular  contact  with  the  families  of  the  babies  registered. 
She  devotes  special  attention  to  the  young  mother  and  the  unmarried 
mother,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  nothing  prevents  them  from  following 
the  suggestions  of  the  physician.  Often  on  her  periodical  visits  to 
the  home  she  gives  helpful  instructions  of  one  kind  or  another,  ad¬ 
vising  how  to  make  better  use  of  the  family  budget,  encouraging  a 
father  to  give  up  drinking,  or  assisting  in  some  way  the  other  children 
in  the  family.  During  the  present  dejiression  the  majority  of  homes 
have  economic  problems  which  the  social  worker  is  likely  to  he  called 
upon  to  help  settle. 

SCHOOLS 

Forced  economies  have  brought  about  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
social  workers  in  primary  schools.  For  a  number  of  years  they  had 
watched  over  the  health  and  ph,vsical  and  moral  welfare  of  school 
children,  forming  a  means  of  contact  between  the  school  and  home 
and  often  educating  parents  to  a  better  understanding  and  guidance 
of  tbeir  children.  It  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  in  many 
cases  opportune  intervention  on  the  part  of  a  social  worker  has  kept 
a  child  from  delinquency.  Her  advice  has  also  assured  proper  care 
to  the  child  in  poor  health. 

A  social  worker  has  recently  organized  a  student-welfare  department 
in  the  University  of  Chile,  devoting  special  attention  to  women  stu¬ 
dents  from  Santiago  and  from  the  provinces,  to  those  who  have 
scholarships,  and  in  general  to  all  student  activities.  This  service, 
which  is  still  in  its  infancy,  will  undoubtedly  develop  in  many  direc¬ 
tions,  for  it  is  unhampered  by  precedent  and  enjoys  great  popularity 
in  the  university.  [A  more  complete  description  of  this  may  be 
found  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  for  December 
1933.] 


WORKERS  INSERANCE 

All  the  workers’  insuranee  elinics  in  Santiago  have  several  soeial 
workers  who  speeialize  in  the  sections  devoted  to  prospective  mothers, 
child  welfare,  and  tuberculosis.  They  visit  all  the  persons  who  come 
to  the  oHiee  of  the  insurance  board  to  make  use  of  the  benefits  offered 
by  that  organization,  and  they  help  to  solve  economic,  psychological, 
and  other  problems  so  as  to  assure  tbe  most  efficient  utilization  of  the 
help  given  by  tbe  insuranee  board  in  tbe  form  of  medical  attention  or 
money.  In  the  section  for  prospective  mothers,  the  social  worker 
makes  a  special  effort  to  instruct  the  patient  and  to  smooth  over  all 


STCDKNTS  .\T  THE  SCHOOL  OF  .SOCl.M.  SERVICE 


The  (liretior  of  the  school,  Madame  de  Bray,  is  seated  in  the  center  of  the  group. 


difficulties  arising  because  of  ber  condition; in  the  child  welfare  section 
she  encourages  the  mother  to  nurse  the  child  and  to  care  for  it  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  doctor’s  instructions;  and  in  the  antituberculosis  section  she 
helps  to  see  that  everything  possible  is  done  so  that  the  patient  may 
live  under  conditions  favorable  to  recovery  and  not  become  a  focus 
of  infection. 

[I  nder  the  compulsory  insurance  law  of  1924,  insured  workers  are 
entitled  to  medical  attention  from  the  first  day  of  the  illness,  including 
hospitalization  at  the  doctor’s  orders;  a  grant  of  money  during  the 
time  of  incapacity,  to  be  paid  from  tbe  fifth  day  of  illness  or,  if  the  ill¬ 
ness  lasts  more  than  a  week,  from  the  beginning;  professional  attention 
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for  women  durin};  prefinaney  and  cliildbirth,  with  tiie  payment  of 
')()  percent  of  their  salary  for  the  first  3  weeks  after  childhirth  and  25 
percent  while  nursing;  the  child;  300  pesos  for  the  family  of  the  assured 
in  case  of  death,  for  funeral  expenses;  an  incapacity  pension  in  cases 
not  compensated  hy  law,  provided  that  the  incapacity  was  not  the 
result  of  any  intentional  or  criminal  act;  and  a  pension  for  those  05 
years  of  age  who  have  heen  insured  under  the  law  for  at  least  15  years.] 

WOUKEKS’  HOUSING 

The  depression  has  brought  about  a  decrease  in  this  branch  of  work, 
which  until  a  short  time  ago  engaged  the  services  of  ten  or  more  social 


A  CHILD  HEALTH  CENTER,  SANTIAGO. 


aintaininK  reeular  contacts  with  the  families  of  children  registered  at  the  various  child  health  centers 
of  Santiago  is  but  one  of  the  numerous  activities  in  which  graduate  social  workers  are  engaged. 

s* 

wt^lrkers.  Now  there  is  only  one.  Each  of  them  had  in  her  charge  a 
'^■*^  rker’s  suburb  or  subdivision  where  she  aided  the  residents  to  live 
"lider  healthful  conditions  in  accordance  with  their  means.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  this  service  will  be  renewed  and  developed  to  a  much 
greater  extent  when  circumstances  permit. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  W'OMEN 

The  use  of  social  workers  as  inspectors  of  the  employment  of  women 
has  given  a  new  trend  to  such  inspection.  These  social  workers, 
besides  enforcing  the  law',  have  heen  able  to  point  out  to  members  of 
Congress  faults  and  deficiencies  in  existing  labor  legislation,  and  have 
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also  often  been  able  to  compose  individual  diffieidties  between 
employers  and  employees. 

IXDUSTHIAL  EXTEUPRISES 

Althoiigh  a  depression  is  an  unfavorable  time  for  the  extension  of 
social  work  in  industry,  some  important  enterprises,  such  as  the 
newspaper  La  Xacion,  the  coal  mines  at  Lota,  the  suj?ar  refinery  at 
Vina  del  Mar,  the  State  Railways,  and  the  army  shops  have  employed 
social  workers  speeializinfr  in  employees’  welfare.  They  have  ort;an- 
ized  frroup  activities,  such  as  day  nurseries,  cooperatives,  centers  for 
recreation  and  sports,  and  elean-up  campaigns.  They  also  visit  all 
sick  employees  and  those  who  ask  for  leave  of  absence  or  money 
advances,  since  such  requests  may  arise  from  remediable  situations. 
The  fact  that  the  worker  who  lives  in  a  satisfactory  home  has  a  greater 
productive  capacity  has  been  grasped  by  the  em|)loyers  organizing 
these  services. 

AGIUCULTI'RE 

One  foresees  the  time  when  the  owners  of  vast  agricultural  lands 
will  follow  the  e.xample  of  factory  owners  and  take  more  account  of 
the  welfare  of  their  men.  Although  at  present  there  is  only  one  social 
worker  engaged  in  this  task,  it  is  worth  while  to  draw  attention  to  its 
possibilities,  for  on  many  of  the  enormous  estates  in  Chile  there  are 
several  thousand  persons,  including  the  families  of  the  laborers. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  number  of  social  workers  actively  engaged 
in  service  for  tbe  unemployed  should  be  small.  This  has  been  one 
reason  why  measures  taken  against  unemployment  have  been  largely 
experimental,  without  the  constructive  value  which  they  should 
have  had. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  President  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  the  Minister  of  Labor,  the  Mayor  of  Santiago,  and  other  prominent 
officials  have  felt  the  necessity  of  having  a  specialist  decide  on  the 
numerous  requests  for  aid  which  are  constantly  reaching  them. 

PRISONS 

The  social  workers  engaged  in  this  branch  of  service  visit  the  prisons 
regularly  and  receive  the  requests  of  the  prisoners.  They  also  visit 
each  prisoner’s  family  and  try  to  remedy  as  far  as  possible  the  distress 
brought  about  by  his  absence.  Often  they  seek  to  find  him  a  suitable 
job  and  to  assure  him  of  understanding  treatment  in  his  owm  home, 
thus  preventing  conditions  which  may  again  be  conducive  to  delin¬ 
quency. 
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DELINQUENT  CHILDHEN 

The  social  worker  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Protection  of 
Delinquent  Children  studies  all  cases  that  come  before  the  Judfie  of 
the  Juvenile  Court, driving  special  attention  to  the  social  background 
of  the  child,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  his  becoming  a  problem. 
She  suggests  measures  for  re-education,  and  the  judge  pronounces  his 
decision  after  considering  her  recommendations.  If  a  minor  is  released 
on  probation,  the  social  worker  has  the  duty  of  planning  his  activities 


A  OROUP  OK  SOCIAL  WORKERS. 

Three  lalK>r  insiieetors  and  a  hnspital  social  worker  at  Valparaiso.  Two  ol  the  women  are  graduates  of 
the  School  of  Social  .Service. 


SO  that  his  anti-social  tendencies  shall  he  corrected  and  replaced  by 
others  which  will  prepare  him  for  a  hajipy  and  useful  future. 


PAWNSHOPS 

An  interesting  step  was  taken  by  the  National  Pawnshop  in  refusing 
to  accept  any  sewing  machine  as  a  pledge  without  the  approval  of  a 
social  worker.  She  is  thus  often  able  to  help  settle  a  temporary  diffi¬ 
culty  without  depriving  a  worker  of  a  very  useful  tool.  The  pawnshop 
also  gives  special  facilities  to  working  women  desiring  to  buy  a  sewing 
machine  on  the  installment  plan,  the  purchase  being  made  under  the 
supervision  of  the  social  worker.  In  the  course  of  her  numerous  visits 
to  homes  the  worker  is  frequently  enabled  to  help  the  family  in  general. 
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CONCLUSION 

The  future  of  social  service  in  Chile  is  very  encourajrin".  In  recent 
congresses  on  free  medical  assistance  and  workers’  insurance  the 
speakers  were  unanimous  in  requesting  that  social  service  should  he 
increased  in  their  respective  fields.  Various  public  entities,  such  as 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Health,  the  University,  and  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Education,  provided  in  their  1934  budget  for  more  social  work¬ 
ers.  Social  welfare  under  private  auspices  is  following  the  same  trend. 
An  improvement  in  the  economic  situation  may  therefore  he  expected 
to  bring  about  a  considerable  expansion  in  social  service,  for  its  basic 
concepts  are  winning  more  disciples  every  day  among  the  lovers  of 
progress. 


PAN  AMERICAN  UNION  NOTES 

THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 

Pan  American  Daij  addresses. —  Four  nuMiihers  of  the  Governinjr 
Bonn!  made  Pan  Aineriean  Day  addresses.  The  eliairman,  Hon. 
('ordell  Hull,  S<H*retarv  of  State  of  the  United  States,  spoke  at  the 
concert  at  the  Pan  Aineriean  Union;  his  address  is  {riven  in  full  on 
pa{rcs.  The  Minister  of  Panama,  Dr.  Ricardo  J.  Alfaro,  spoke  at 
Ohio  State  University,  Uohimhus;  the  Minister  of  Uru{ruay,  Senor 
Dim  Jose  Kichlin{r,  before  the  Pan  American  Society  and  the  (’olle{re 
of  the  C'ity  of  New  York;  and  the  Mininster  of  Costa  Rica,  Senor  Don 
Manuel  Gonzalez  Zeleddn,  at  Goucher  Colle{re,  Baltimore.  Dr.  Luis 
C'huridn,  Counselor  of  the  Venezuelan  Lejration,  also  spoke  at  (iou- 
cher  C'olle{re. 

Special  conferences. — The  Governin{r  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  on  May  2  considered  the  pro{rrams  of  a  number  of  special  inter- 
American  conferences  which  will  he  held  in  the  near  future. 

The  Board  had  before  it  a  i)roject  of  pro{rram  for  the  Inter-American 
Bihlio{rraphie  Conference  which  will  meet  at  Habana  in  November 
1934.  It  was  decided  to  transmit  this  project  of  prosrram  to  the 
Government  of  Cuba  for  use  in  drawin{r  up  the  definitive  a{renda  of 
the  conference. 

C'onsideration  was  also  {riven  to  the  pro{rram  of  the  Second  Inter- 
American  Conference  on  A{rriculture  and  the  Pan  American  Housin{r 
C'on{rress.  The  A{rricultural  Conference  will  meet  in  Me.xico  City  in 
1935  and  the  (\m{rress  on  Housin{r,  which  was  provided  for  by  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of  American  States,  will 
convene  at  Buenos  Aires  on  a  date  to  be  determined  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Ar{rentina. 

Ariation  conference  at  Panama. — At  the  su{r{restion  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Panama  the  Governin{r  Board  decided  that  the  Inter- 
American  Aviation  Commission  should  meet  at  Panama  in  January 
or  February  1935,  the  precise  date  to  be  determined  by  tbe  Govern- 
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ment  of  tlmt  country.  This  commission  was  created  hy  the  Seventlj 
International  Conference  of  American  States  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
sidering;  the  means  of  };iving  additional  encourajrement  to  inter- 
American  aviation  by  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  radio  stations, 
beacons,  and  airdromes.  The  (lovernin"  Board  had  previously  desij;- 
nated  Panama  as  the  seat  of  the  commission,  and  the  action  of  the 
May  meetinjr  was  intended  to  fix  the  date  on  which  the  commission 
should  convene. 

Provision  was  also  made  for  a  meeting;  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  of  an  inter- 
American  "eo<rraphic  c»)ngress  as  provided  for  in  a  resolution  adopted 
at  the  Seventh  International  ('onference  of  American  States.  This 
conference  will  he  convened  hy  the  (lovernment  of  Brazil,  which  will 
also  fix  the  exact  date  of  meeting;.  The  f;eoj;rai)hic  conjrress  will  be 
expected  to  ap|)oint  a  permanent  committee  on  fluvial  navipition  to 
determine  the  possibility  of  eliminating;  obstacles  to  river  navi<;ation 
on  the  American  continent. 

COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 

The  followin*;  list  has  been  compiled  from  the  hooks  received  during 
the  past  month; 

Ln  ohrti  ilf  Rojax;  \\\  anos  do  labor  litoraria.  [Biieiios  .\ires,  .Iiiaii  Roldan  y 
cia.,  102S]  .591  p.  ])orts.  21  cm.  (.\  collection  of  articles  on  Ricardo  Rojas,  the 
well-known  .Xrgentine  writer,  educatt>r,  and  critic,  ami  on  his  works;  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  api)earance  of  his  first  book.  La 
\'irtoria  ilvl  liomhrc,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Comixion  iiacional  dc  homenaje  a 
Ricardo  Rojax.] 

A  tcidativc  hihliogra /dill  of  (’olonihiaii  liliraturc,  \>y  ixinrfiix  K.  lA'ayitt  .  .  .  and 
Carlos  (Jarcia-Frada.  .  .  .  Cainbrid(je,  Mass.,  Harvard  university  press,  1934. 
SO  j).  24  cm.  [One  of  a  series  of  bibliographies  of  Spanish-.Xmerican  literature 

published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Harvard  council  on  Hispano- .American 
studies.) 

Ohrax  iH>cticax  dc  don  .Miguel  Antonio  Caro.  .  .  .  F]dici('>n  oficial,  dirigida 
por  Victor  K.  Caro.  Bogota,  Imprenta  nacional,  1933.  309  p.  22  cm.  Con¬ 

tents:  Musa  militante. — Satiras. — Lira  cristiana.  [The  second  volume  of  poetical 
works  of  this  distinguished  ('olombian  literary  figure — who  died  in  1909  after 
having  served  his  country  in  several  public  offices,  including  the  Presidency 
from  1S95  to  1S9H — collected  and  published  with  intere.sting  notes  by  Victor 
E.  Caro.] 

Lox  inunicipiox  riihanox  a  Iravex  de  la  jurixprudencia.  Tomo  ii.  Contiene  la 
ley  de  impue.stos  municipales  y  procedimiento  de  cobranza,  eon  todas  las  senten- 
cias  del  Tribunal  supremo,  las  consultas  de  la  Secretaria  de  gol)ernaci6n  y  las 
ultimas  disposiciones  dictadas  sobre  la  misma,  con  formularios  de  exjjedientes 
de  apremio,  comentarios  y  notas  aclaratorias,  ])or  el  Dr.  .\ugusto  Venegas 
Muina  .  .  .  y  .\ugusto  Venegas  Pazt>s.  ...  I>a  Habana,  .Jesus  Montero, 
1934.  3.59  j).  24  cm.  (Biblioteca  juridica  de  autores  cubanos  y  extranjeros, 

volumen  xii.) 

Por  la  aholirion  del  raxiigo  capital;  la  i)ena  de  muerte  en  la  legislacidn  de  guerra, 
por  Juan  J.  E.  Ca.sasiis.  Primera  edicidn.  Di  Habana,  Je.sus  Montero,  1934. 
144  p.  24  cm.  (Biblioteca  juridica  de  autores  cubanos  y  extranjeros,  volu¬ 
men  .\m.) 
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Marti,  el  ajxixtol,  por  .lorgo  Mafiach.  .  .  .  Priinera  edicioii.  Madrid  (etc.] 
Kspasa-CaljM*,  s.a.,  p.  front,  (port.),  fac.siin.  19  ciii.  (Vida.s 

csipafiola.s  e  liispanoainerifaiias  del  siglo  xix.  [toino]  32)  (.-V  new  biography  of 

the  C'nba!i  patriot  written  by  the  prestMit  St*eretary  of  piiblie  in.'^tnietion  and 
fine  arts  of  ('id)a.  Tliis  is  the  seventh  in  this  .series  of  .studies  to  treat  of  Spanish- 
.\inerieans  or  Spaniards  in  Ijitin  .\ineriea,  the  others  l)eing  lloHvar,  Carlos 
Manuel  de  Cesiiedes,  San  Martin,  Domingo  K.  Sarmiento,  General  Prim,  Spanish 
enu.ssary  to  Mexieo  and  at  one  time  Governor  of  Puerto  Uiet>,  and  Padre  Franei.seo 
C'astaneda.) 

Ijox  tillimox  xiele  anox  [por]  O.sear  Kfren  Reyes.  Quito,  Talleres  gnifieos 
naeionales,  1933.  vt>lumen  i:  201  p.  plates.  21  em.  Contents:  C'apitulo  I: 
K1  Keuador  en  1924. — C'apitido  II:  Lo  cpie  fue  el  “Gobierno  jilural”. — Capftulo 
III:  I>a  Presideneia  provisional  de  1920  a  192S. — Capitulo  IV:  Verdades  y  e.s|)e- 
jismos  del  pn>greso.  (.\  study  of  recent  Keuadorean  history  and  political 
conditions.] 

.1  tentative  bihliographii  of  the  hellex-lettrex  of  Ecuador,  by  Guillermo  Rivera.  .  .  . 
('ambridge.  Mass.,  Harvard  uiuversity  pre.ss,  1934.  70  p.  24  cm.  |Another 

of  the  series  of  bibliographies  of  Spanish-.\meriean  literature  published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Harvard  ctmncil  on  Hispano-.\merican  studies.] 

Dixcurxos,  articulox  y  /mexiax  |i>or]  .\ll)erto  Ccles.  [Tegucigalpa,  Imprenta 
(’alderon,  1933].  2  v.  23  cm.  [.\  collection  of  .s|)eeches,  articles,  and  poems 
written  since  1H77  by  this  eminent  Honduran.] 

Pintura  mexicann  {lS(t0~60)  lpt>r]  Rol>erto  Montenegro.  Mexico  [Talleres 
tipognificos  de  la  Secretaria  de  relaciones  exteriores]  1933.  19  p.  07  i)lates  (5 

col.)  271^  cm.  [.\lbum  of  paintings  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
especially  of  those  of  the  |>ortrait  painter  .lose  Maria  Estrada,  with  an  introduc¬ 
tion  by  Senor  Montenegro,  a  contem]K>rary  Mexican  artist.] 

Tres  xiglox  de  arquitectura  colonial.  Mexico,  Talleres  gnifieos  de  la  nacion,  1933. 
XV  p.  1.50  plates.  24  cm.  (Publicaciones  de  la  Secretaria  de  educaciOn  publica. 
I)i‘partamento  de  monumentos,  Direcci«'>n  de  monumentos  coloniales.)  [Valuable 
album  showing  reference  illustrations  of  civil  and  religious  architecture  of  the 
sixtt'enth,  seventeenth,  and  eightwMdh  centuries,  some  of  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  l)een  restoring  recently.]  Also  published  by  .\ppleton-Century  Co., 
New  York. 

Monumentos  arqueoldgicox  de  Mexico.  Mexico,  Talleres  gnifieos  de  la  nacidn, 
1933.  XIV  p.  150  plates,  map.  24  cm.  (Publicaciones  de  la  Secretaria  de  cduca- 
ci6n  publica.  Departamento  de  monumentos,  Direccidn  de  monumentos  pre- 
hispdnicos.)  [Similar  album  showing  illustrations  of  archaeological  remains 
throughout  the  eountry,  many  of  which  the  government  is  restoring.]  Also 
published  by  Apiileton-Century  Co.,  New  York. 

Algo  xobre  la  jmxicion  de  Mkcico  en  Montevideo  [por]  J.  M.  Puig  Casauranc. 
Mexico,  Imprenta  de  la  Secretaria  de  relaciones  exteriores,  1934.  Primer  folleto: 
99  j).  24  cm.  (Del  MC-xico  actual  [publicaciones  de  la  Secretaria  de  relaciones 
exteriore.s]  miin.  13.)  [The  work  of  Mexico  in  the  Seventh  International  Confer¬ 
ence  of  American  States.] 

Antolojia  paraguaya  [p<jr]  Jos6  Rodriguez  Alcahi.  Asuncion,  Talleres  naeionales 
de  H.  Kraus,  1910.  163  p.  21  cm.  [Poems  of  27  Paraguayan  poets  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  with  brief  biographies.] 

Diccionario  historico  biografico  del  Peru,  formado  y  redactado  jxir  Manuel  de 
Mendiburu.  Segunda  edicidn  con  adiciones  y  notas  bibliogrdficas  publicada  por 
Evaristo  San  Cristdbal.  .  .  .  Lima,  Libreria  e  imprenta  Gil,  s.a.,  1933.  t.  vii: 
Lel-Mon.  SOS  p.  23  cm.  [A  revision  of  the  edition  originally  publi.shed  in  Lima 
in  1874-19(K).] 
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Moikrn  I!i.si>anic  America,  edited  by  A.  C'urtis  Wilgus.  With  a  foreword  l)y 
Cloyd  Meek  Marvin.  Wasliingtoii,  I).C.,  The  George  Wasliington  university 
press,  1!>33.  030  p.  23  eiu.  (George  Wasliington  university.  Center  of  Inter- 
Anieriean  studies.  Studies  in  Hispanie  .\ineriean  affairs.  Volume  i.)  [.V  eollee- 

tion  of  the  lectures  in  the  Helds  of  His|)anie  .American  hi.story,  culture,  and  inter¬ 
national  relations,  delivered  at  the  George  Washington  university  during  the 
'Ummer  session  of  1032.  The  list  of  lecturers  includes  (hirtis  Wilgus,  Mary 
W  ilhelmine  Williams,  X.  .\ndrew  X.  Cleven,  Clarence  F.  .lones,  Charles  I). 
Kepner,  .Ir.,  Samuel  Guy  luinan,  William  F.  Moutavon,  Heloi.se  llrainerd,  Cecil 
Knight  .Jones,  E.  Gil  Borges,  .1.  Freil  Bippy,  William  Hay  Manning,  Charles  (\ 
Tansill,  Hoy  F.  Xiehols,  Louis  Martin  .S-ars,  and  .lames  .Mexander  Hohertson.] 

Kt/kiW  (jiiitlc  and  dircclari)  of  foreign  coiisal>s  in  the  United  States.  .  .  .  Edited 
by  .Angi'l  .\ugust  Braschi.  .  .  .  Chicago,  published  by  the  Consular  publishing 
company  |c.  liKM]  3.a0  p.  maps,  forms.  27'  j  cm.  [.A  new  guide  which  contains 
lists  of  holidays,  |)ostal  rates,  weights  and  measures,  steamship  lines,  foreign 
diplomatic  and  cousidar  repr»‘sentatives  in  the  United  States,  United  States 
diplomatic  and  consular  representatives  in  foreign  countries,  general  pa.ssport 
regulations,  and  United  States  considar  regulations.] 

Cumo  estahilizar  la  aijrirnltnra  nacianal;  credito  habilitador,  .seguro  agricola 
integral  li)or]  Francisco  Gomez  Haedo  |y]  Edmundo  Soares  Xetto.  Montevide*i, 
Imp.  ‘‘El  .Sigh)  ilusfrado”,  1032.  24t)  p.  tables,  diagrs.  24  cm.  [.\  discu.s- 

sion  of  agricidtural  credit  and  insurance  as  aids  to  Uruguayan  agriculture.] 

Now  iiiu<ru/.iiios  und  those  received  for  the  first  time  during  the 
past  luontli  are  as  follows: 

Revista  medica  latina-ainericana.  Buenos  .Vires,  1034.  .Vno  xix,  luiin.  220, 
<*uero  de  1034.  1120]  p.  illus.,  diagrs.  23xl.^H  cm.  Monthly.  Editors: 
.Iidio  Iribarne,  Rafael  .\.  Bullrich  and  J.  .A.  Dominguez.  .Vddress:  Cordoba 
20SS-2002,  Buenos  .Vires,  Repiiblica  .Vrgentina. 

Revista  de  adnana;  publicacion  mensual  de  interes  .sobre  cuestiones  aduaneras, 
consiilares,  maritimas  y  portuarias.  Buenos  .Vires,  1034.  .Vno  7,  mini.  70, 
inarzo  l.'i  de  1034.  4.S  p.  20,'2xl7G  cm.  .Vddre.ss:  Bolivar  ‘i.'iO,  Buenos  .Aires, 

Repiiblica  .Vrgentina. 

('aminos;  revista  tccnica.  Buenos  .Vires,  1034.  .Viio  i,  miin.  1,  marzo  1034. 
20  p.  diagrs.  20x21'2  cm.  Monthly.  lOditor:  Eduardo  .Vrenas.  .Address: 
Pringles  370,  Buenos  .Vires,  Repiiblica  .Vrgentina. 

Sol  de  Cnseidldn.  I.,a  Ilabana,  1033.  Xiiin.  1,  ano  i,  mayo  1033.  li>  p. 
illus.  22x14  cm.  Monthly.  lOditor:  .1.  I).  Corpeiio,  consul  general  de  El 
Salvailor.  .Vddress:  Consiilado  general  de  El  Salvador,  La  Habana,  Cuba. 

Rl  Rorvenir  ilaslra<lo.  Monterey,  X.L.,  1034.  Toino  i,  niim.  1,  abril  S  de 
1034.  30  )).  illus.  20x22  cm.  Weekly.  Editor:  .1.  ('antii  Leal.  Address: 

Monterrey,  Xiievo  Ix-on,  Mexico. 

Arehivos  lie  pedialria  de!  Unajaaij;  lirgano  de  la  Sociedad  de  jiediatria  de 
Montevideo.  Montevideo,  1033.  Tomo  iv,  niim.  10,  octiibre  de  1033.  [43]  p. 

21x10  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  C.  Pelfort.  .Vddress:  .Vveiiida  IS  de  jiilio  lO.'iO 
(3er.  piso),  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 

Revista  sndamerieana  de  hotdnica;  lirgano  oHcial  de  la  .Vsociacion  siidamericana 
de  botanica.  Montevideo,  1034.  Vol.  i,  mini.  1,  febrero  1034.  32  p.  illus. 

23x10  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  W.  G.  Herter.  .Address:  Reyes  1 1!*7  esq.  Val- 
ilens«‘,  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 
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TREATIES  AND  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

lirazil-Uruguay. — The  oxchanfic  of  ratifications  of  a  Treaty  of 
Coniinerce  and  Xavipition  and  a  Convention  on  the  Exehanjre  of 
Professors  and  Students,  si}>:ned  by  Brazil  and  Unifruay,  took  place 
in  Montevideo  on  December  20,  1933.  Both  instruments  went  into 
effect  immediately. 

The  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Xavifration  was  sitrned  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  on  Aufrust  25, 1933,  by  Dr.  Juan  Carlos  Blanco,  Ambassador 
of  Crufruay  in  Brazil,  and  Dr.  Afranio  de  Mello  Franco,  Minister  of 
Forei<in  Affairs  of  Brazil.  In  addition  to  the  most-favored-nation 
clause  and  other  provisions  customary  in  pacts  of  this  kind,  the 
treaty  deals  with  the  features  of  their  commerce  peculiar  to  the  two 
nations. 

Trade  between  them  is  carried  on  in  one  of  three  ways;  By  sea, 
overland  across  the  Brazil-Cru"uayan  frontier,  and  by  inland  water 
shi|)pin^.  In  maritime  commerce,  Montevideo  is  important  as  a  port 
of  transsliipment  for  Brazilian  j'oods  en  route  from  river  ports  in 
Matto  Grosso  to  the  Atlantic  sea|)orts  of  Brazil.  The  Uruguayan  Gov¬ 
ernment  offers  to  store  without  charge  for  a  year  in  its  official  ware¬ 
houses  goods  in  transit  to  or  from  Brazil,  and  the  treaty  provides  for 
the  necessary  procedure  in  such  cases  and  for  inter-Brazilian  shipping 
via  Montevideo.  In  overland  commerce,  each  country  has  the  right 
to  introduce  locomotives  and  cars,  laden  or  empty,  at  all  junctions 
now  in  existence  or  created  later.  Each  country  agrees  to  consider 
as  under  its  own  flag  the  vessels  of  the  other  navigating  between  the 
ports  of  the  one  or  the  other  country  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Matto 
Grosso,  or  between  Brazilian  and  Uruguayan  ports  on  Lake  Merim 
and  the  Yaguardn,  San  Miguel,  and  Gehollatf  Rivers. 

(Vrtain  agricultural  pn)ducts  are  to  he  admitted  free  of  duty  from 
one  country  to  the  other,  and  quotas  for  the  free  admission  of  others 
are  set.  These  ((uotas  are  subject  to  annual  revision  without  affecting 
other  clauses  in  the  treaty.  Goods  in  transit  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  will  be  e.xempt  from  consular  fees,  hut  not  from  documents. 

The  Government  of  Uruguay,  according  to  article  19,  “will  suspend 
the  absentee  tax  levied  on  real  estate  within  its  borders  belonging  to 
Brazilian  citizens  non-resident  in  Uruguay.” 
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Tlie  treaty  provides  for  the  eallinj;  of  three  eoinmissions.  One  is 
to  meet  in  Montevideo  or  in  a  city  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  to  study 
the  creation  of  a  railway  union  with  special,  general,  and  zone  tariffs. 
Another,  of  veterinaries,  will  draw  up  the  sanitary  measures  to  which 
all  animals  passing  from  one  country  to  the  other  shall  be  submitted; 
until  the  meeting  of  the  commission,  the  sanitary  regulations  at  pres¬ 
ent  in  effect  in  each  country  shall  be  applied.  The  third  commission 
will  be  composed  of  experts  from  Uruguay  and  Brazil  and,  if  possible, 
the  Argentine  Republic,  meeting  to  study  the  best  way  to  promote 
regular  interchange  of  commerce  between  the  three  countries  and  to 
suppress  smuggling. 

The  Convention  on  the  Interchange  of  Professors  and  Students  was 
signed  in  Montevideo  on  August  1,  1921.  Each  country  agrees  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  professoi-s  of  its  universities  and  colleges  to 
give  in  like  institutions  in  the  other,  courses  and  lectures  on  scientific, 
literary,  and  artistic  subjects.  They  are  to  deal  preferably  with 
mattei's  of  interest  to  the  Americas  or  with  those  related  to  events 
connected  with  one  or  more  American  nations,  especially  with  the 
l)rofessor’s  own  country.  The  e.xchange  professors  will  he  paid  by 
their  own  Government  or  institution,  except  when  their  services  were 
expressly  requested,  in  which  case  the  expenses  will  he  paid  by  the 
institution  issuing  the  invitation. 

Students  from  one  country  taking  courses  in  universities  or  colleges 
of  the  other  shall  be  e.xempt  from  registration,  attendance,  or  exami¬ 
nation  fees.  Those  wishing  to  continue  their  studies  in  the  other 
country  may  transfer  to  the  corresponding  course  there,  the  university 
authorities  of  each  country  being  empowered  to  waive  special  re¬ 
quirements  in  order  that  such  students  may  make  the  transfer 
without  set-hack. 

Each  Government  will  determine  for  itself  the  manner  of  meeting 
the  expenses  incurred  in  fulfilling  this  convention. 

Cohmbia-Venezuelo.  On  March  14,  19:14,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Venezuela  and  the  Minister  of  Golombia  in  Caracas  ex¬ 
changed  notes,  published  in  the  (inceta  OJicial  of  Venezuela  of  that 
date,  according  to  which  a  commercial  agreement  between  the  two 
nations  immediately  went  into  effect.  The  agreement  will  be  in 
force  for  one  year  and  remain  so  for  a  second  unless  denounced  by 
one  of  the  contracting  parties  three  months  before  it  expires.  Speci¬ 
fied  amounts  of  Venezuelan  salt  and  unfattened  livestock  will  be 
admitted  free  by  Colombia  through  customhouses  on  the  common 
frontier,  and  fruits  and  merchandise  in  transit  through  Venezuela  to 
or  from  Colombia  are  to  be  e.xempt  from  taxation. 


1. 


THE  MEXICAN  ABSENTEE  TAX  LAW 

Based  on  social  and  economic  considerations  rather  than  on  fiscal 
needs,  a  law  was  recently  jjromuljrated  by  President  Hodrignez  layinjr 
a  tax  of  2  percent  on  the  revenue  or  income  derived  by  individuals  or 
C(*rporations  domiciled  abroad  from  pro|)erty  of  all  kinds  in  Mexico 
as  well  as  a  tax  of  4  percent  on  investments  made  abroad  by  residents 
of  Mexico.  The  law,  which  was  published  in  the  D'»ano  Ojicial  for 
February  22,  lt(34,  and  went  into  effect  on  March  1,  lu'ovides  that  the 
followiiif:  persons  shall  pay  the  absentee  tax: 

1.  Individuals  domiciled  abroad  or  who  at  the  bejrinninjr  of  a  fiscal 
year  have  resided  abroad  for  over  four  months  and  who  receive 
revenue  or  income  ])roduced  in  Mexico.  All  persons  who  at  the 
bejrinninj:  of  a  fiscal  year  have  been  abroad  for  over  six  months  during 
the  previ»)us  fiscal  year,  even  if  not  consecutively,  will  be  considered 
as  domiciled  abroad.  Mexicans  in  the  foreijm  service  of  the  (iovern- 
ment  are  exempted. 

2.  (’ompanies  or  corporations  domiciled  abroad  which  receive 
revenue  or  income  i)roduced  in  Mexico. 

8.  Individuals  or  firms  domiciled  in  Mexico  which  invest  abroad 
revenue  or  income  produced  in  Mexico. 

Kevenue  or  income  produced  in  Mexico  is  defined  as  follows: 

1.  All  income  earned  throu"h  ownership  or  exploitation  of  prt>perty 
rifrhts  to  real  estate  in  Mexico. 

2.  Dividends,  interest,  and  other  earniiifrs  from  stocks,  bonds,  and 
any  other  securities  {rrantin^  partici])ation  in  the  profits  of  enterprises 
domiciled  in  Mexico  or  exploited  by  firms  bavin*:  for  that  i)urpose 
branches  or  ajrencies  located  there. 

8.  Interest,  amortization,  and  other  payments  on  loans  payable  by 
residents  of  Mexico  or  charfreable  to  income  produced  there. 

4.  Interest  on  Mexican  credit  instruments. 

5.  Life  or  temporary  annuities  derived  from  investments  of  capital 
as  described  in  para^ra]>h  8. 

0.  Interest  and  all  similar  earninj:s  on  deposits,  current  accounts, 
and  bonds  ])osted  in  Mexico  or  coverin':  oblipitions  payable  in  Mexico. 

7.  Profits  derived  by  industrial  or  commercial  enterjmses  operatin': 
a  plant  in  Mexico  or  bavin*:  an  oflice  or  representative  there. 

S.  Profits  from  the  sale  or  lease  of  personal  property  located  in 
Mexico. 

9.  Kevenue  of  any  kind  derived  from  the  exploitation  of  or  anj* 
transaction  in  concessions  or  sub-soil  exploitation  ri‘:hts  issued  by 
Mexican  authorities. 
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10  l^iyments  of  nny  kind  for  personal,  professional,  or  any  other 
service  rendered  by  individuals  or  coniiianies  domiciled  in  Mexico. 

1 1.  All  income  not  here  sjiecitied  that  is  taxable  under  the  Mexican 
revenue  laws. 

12.  Inheritances,  lepicies,  or  donations  taxable  under  the  Mexican 
laws. 

13.  Payments  by  residents  of  Mexico  to  persons  domiciled  abroad 
for  insurance  or  personal  indemnity  contracts. 

14.  Prizes  won  in  lotteries  and  rallies  held  in  Mexico. 

l.j.  Any  other  revenue  or  income  which,  because  of  its  nature,  may 
he  included  in  any  of  the  above  classifications. 

Investments  by  jiersons  domiciled  in  Mexico  in  foreifin  industrial  or 
commercial  enterprises;  real  estate  located  abroad;  shares,  bonds, 
and  other  oblifrations  of  foreign  corporations  or  governments  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  4  percent  tax,  as  are  likewise  the  proceeds  obtained  by 
firms  established  in  Mexico  from  the  exportation  of  national  jiroducts 
when  it  cannot  be  proven  that  such  proceeds  were  returned  to  Mexico 
or  invested  in  the  purchase  of  merchandise  or  machinery  imported 
into  Mexico. 

In  order  to  insure  the  payment  of  the  tax  such  third  parties  as 
hanks,  agents,  and  representatives  connected  with  the  transfer  of 
payments  of  earninjrs  or  capital  are  held  jointly  responsible  with  the 
principals. —  (J.A.S. 

LABOR  LEGISLATION  IN  BRAZIL 

A  law  which  refrulates  the  jrrantinj;  of  vacations  with  pay  to 
industrial  workers  is  one  of  the  latest  steps  taken  by  the  lirazilian 
(lovernment  in  its  efforts  to  improve  labor  conditions.  Be^innin" 
l)y  settintr  up  the  necessary  administrative  machinerx'  in  the  form  of 
a  Ministry  of  Labor,  Industry,  and  ("ommerce,  the  Provisional 
flovernment  which  came  into  power  in  October  1930,  has  issued  durinfr 
the  last  three  years  a  nundier  of  «lecrees  on  the  or"anization  of  labor 
and  so<‘ial  welfare.  These  decrees  have  taken  into  account  the  needs, 
occupational  habits,  and  economic  conditions  of  the  country.  Amon" 
the  measures  so  far  enacted  are  those  which  nationalize  labor  through 
the  so-called  “Two-Thirds  Taiw”,  reipiirinfr  that  at  least  two  thirds 
of  the  employees  of  business  enterjirises  should  he  Brazilians;  rejru- 
late  the  orjranization  of  labor  unions;  limit  the  hours  of  work  in 
industry  and  commerce  to  eifrht  hours  a  day;  promote  collective 
har<:ainin<r;  establish  conciliatiiin  hoards  and  arbitration  courts; 
and  re«rulate  the  conditions  of  labor  for  women  and  children.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  <rovernment  has  passed  a  number  of  measures  to  regu¬ 
late  and  limit  the  immigration  of  foreign  city  workers  and  so  to  pro¬ 
tect  national  labor. 
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Vacations  with  pay  had  already  been  granted  salaried  employees 
in  commercial  enterprises,  hanks,  private  charitable  institutions, 
and  the  commercial  departments  of  industrial  undertakings  by  decree 
no.  23,103,  of  August  19,  1933.  Such  employees  are  given  the  right 
to  15  days’  holiday  each  year,  after  12  months  of  uninterrupted 
employment  in  the  same  establishment,  without  deduction  from  the 
pay,  commission,  or  bonus  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Decree  no.  25,768,  of  January  18,  1934,  which  grants  similar 
privileges  to  industrial  workers,  was  drafted  by  a  commission  of 
employers  and  employees.  It  applies  to  employees  of  establishments 
engaged  in  any  kind  of  industrial  activity,  journalistic  enterprises, 
communication  and  transportation  services,  whether  by  land  or  air, 
and  public  services  of  the  Federal,  State,  and  municipal  govern¬ 
ments,  or  the  enterprises  which  perform  these  services  under  a  con¬ 
cession.  It  also  applies  to  workers  in  the  industrial  sections  of 
commercial  undertakings,  and  in  small  repair  shops  and  laboratories. 
The  right  to  a  vacation  with  pay  is  limited  to  those  who  have  been 
employed  uninterruptedly  for  12  months  in  the  same  undertaking 
and  are  members  of  a  labor  union  recognized  by  the  Ministry  of  Labor, 
Industry,  and  Commerce.  Employees  who  during  the  year  have 
worked  more  than  250  days  are  entitled  to  15  days  vacation  with 
pa»y,  those  who  have  worked  less  than  250  and  more  than  200,  11 
days,  and  those  who  have  worked  less  than  200  and  more  than  150, 
7  days.  Employees  who  have  worked  less  than  1.50  days  are  not 
entitled  to  a  vacation.  The  decree  is  to  be  enforced  by  the  National 
Labor  Bureau  in  the  Federal  District  and  by  the  inspectors  of  the 
Ministry  of  Labor  in  the  States. — G.A.S. 


COLOMBIA  REGULATES  CIVIL  AVIATION 

The  President  of  Colombia,  in  the  exercise  of  his  legal  powers, 
issued  a  decree  dated  January  12,  1934,  and  published  in  the  Diario 
OJicial  of  Colombia  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  regulating  civil 
aviation  in  that  Republic. 

After  declaring  as  part  of  the  national  territory  the  atmospheric 
space  over  the  nation  and  its  territorial  waters,  the  decree  groups  all 
airships  into  state  and  private  aircraft,  making  a  further  subdivision 
of  the  latter  into  passenger,  mail,  commercial,  touring,  and  industrial 
aircraft,  according  to  the  purposes  to  which  the  ships  are  destined. 

Foreign  air  transport  companies  operating  in  Colombia  must  estab¬ 
lish  a  branch  office,  duly  incorporated  and  legally  domiciled  in  the 
country,  and  secure  a  permit  from  the  national  Government,  after 
filing  a  statement  concerning  the  type  of  service,  the  type  and  charac- 
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teristic  of  its  nirships,  tlie  itinerary  of  the  fiijihts,  tlie  location  of 
repair  shojis  and  the  personnel  to  be  employed.  Flyin"  permits  for 
airships  other  than  commercial  will  be  issued  by  the  War  Department. 

The  traffic  rules  and  lifrhtinfr  regulations  embodied  in  the  Paris 
Convention  on  Aerial  Xavijration  (1919)  are  provisionally  adopted  by 
this  decree. 

All  commercial  flifrhts  between  points  witbin  the  national  territory 
shall  be  made  in  airships  registered  in  Colombia.  The  Clovernment, 
with  the  advice  of  a  technical  aviation  commission,  created  bj*  the 
decree,  shall  issue  certificates  of  airworthiness  and  pilot  licenses  or 
revalidate,  at  its  discretion,  certificates  and  licenses  officially  issued 
by  other  nations.  The  commission  shall  issue  regulations  governing 
the  inspection  of  air  services  and  aircraft,  for  which  purpose  certain 
records  shall  be  kept. 

All  foreign  aircraft  entering  or  crossing  C’olombian  territory  shall 
follow  specified  routes  and  use  sjiecified  landing  fields.  The  carrying 
of  photographic  apparatus  and  the  transport  of  e.xplosives,  arms,  and 
ammunition,  as  well  as  flight  over  military  and  other  reserved  zones, 
are  prohibited  without  special  permit. 

The  decree  regulates  exhibition  and  acrobatic  flights,  as  well  as 
flying  over  urban  areas,  and  prescribes  penalties  for  cases  of  violation 
of  the  regulations.  Airports,  landing  fields,  and  aviation  schools  shall 
be  licensed  and  inspected  by  the  (lovernment. 


NEW  MEXICAN  IMMIGRATION  REGULATIONS 

The  entry  into  Mexico  of  immigrants  seeking  gainful  employment 
has  been  specifically  forbidden  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  by  the 
new  regulations  of  the  Immigration  Law  which  went  into  effect  on 
February  17,  1934.  Such  immigrants  are  defined  in  the  regidations 
as  those  who  intend  to  enter  Mexico  with  the  purpose  of  engaging  in 
remunerative  occupations  under  salary  or  wages.  E.xempt  from  this 
prohibition  are  technicians  in  any  branch  of  industry  or  agricidture, 
professors  whose  entry  is  requested  by  an  official  institution,  profes¬ 
sional  artists  and  athletes,  traveling  salesmen,  and  those  going  to 
occupy  responsible  positions  with  enterprises  located  in  Mexico. 
The  entry  of  these  individuals,  however,  is  subject  to  certain  restric¬ 
tions.  Technicians,  for  example,  are  only  admitted  when  their 
position  cannot  be  filled  by  a  native  or  resident  alien  and  when  a 
contract  has  been  signed  between  the  technician  and  his  employer 
specifying  that  the  former  will  train  native  apprentices  and  that  the 
latter  will  replace  the  technician,  at  the  expiration  of  his  contract, 
by  the  native  or  natives  whom  he  may  have  trained.  In  all  cases  a 
repatriation  bond  must  be  posted. 
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Invostoi-s  who  Wiint  to  mnko  Mexico  their  home  must  have  a  capital 
of  at  least  20,000  pesos,  aeeordin"  to  the  new  regulations,  and  the 
investment  must  he  made  in  an  industrial  or  afri’icultural  enterprise, 
other  than  a  corporation,  and  under  no  condition  in  a  purely  eommer- 
eial  husiness.  This  restriction  is  said  to  he  made  imperative  by  local 
conditions,  since  the  number  of  small  merchants  and  traders  is  "rowiiifr 
out  of  all  proportion  to  that  in  other  occupations.  The  requirements 
for  other  types  of  aliens — relatives  and  other  dependents  of  those 
legally  admitted  previously,  students,  minors,  alien  husbands  and 
children  of  Mexican  women,  etc. — have  not  been  materially 
changed. — G.  A.  S. 


GUATEMALAN  HIGHWAY  LAW 

The  Republic  of  Guatemala  has  an  area  of  48,290  square  miles,  of 
which  the  greater  part  consists  of  lowlands  largely  covered  with  jungle 
or  extensive  mountainous  regions  presenting  considerable  difliculties 
in  road  building.  In  spite  of  these  handicaps,  there  are  at  present  over 
3,000  miles  of  highways  in  the  country.  The  Government  has 
encouraged  an  increasing  mileage  of  construction  and  repairs,  because 
it  realizes  that  oidy  by  highway  development  can  the  potential 
agricultural  wealth  of  the  Nation  he  made  available.  In  1931,  for 
e.xanqde,  440  miles  of  highway  were  repaired  and  70  constructed, 
while  in  the  following  year,  the  latest  for  which  figures  are  available, 
780  miles  were  repaired  and  175  constructed.  This  was  aeeomplished, 
moreover,  in  the  face  of  decreased  appropriations  in  the  national 
budget . 

Work  on  the  highways  in  the  j)ast  has  been  largely  done  by  citizens 
contributing  their  so-called  “road  service.”  Since  1931  this  has  been 
carried  on  under  the  General  Bureau  of  Roads,  cooperating  with  local 
officials  and  Agricultural  and  Highway  Committees  (see  Bi'lleti.x 
of  the  Pan  American  I’nion,  June  1931,  p.  000).  In  order  to  stand¬ 
ardize  the  conditions  under  which  the  road  service  was  contributed, 
and  to  raise  funds  for  machinery,  equipment,  and  (»ther  expenses. 
President  I'bico  issued  on  October  31,  1933,  decree  1474,  making  it 
obligatory  for  all  able-bodied  individuals  to  give  two  weeks  of  personal 
service  a  year,  or  tlie  equivalent  in  money,  to  the  public  highways 
to  which  they  may  be  assigned.  Tltose  desirous  of  commuting 
their  service  pay  one  quetzal  for  each  week’s  e.xemption,  the  funds 
thus  obtained  to  be  administered  by  the  Highway  and  Agricultural 
(’ommittees  in  accordance  with  e.xisting  legislation.  One  of  the  two 
weeks  corresponds  to  the  service  customary  before  tlie  decree  was 
issued,  and  the  other  is  cfiuivalent  to  a  highway  tax. 


FOREIGN  POLICY  ASSOCIATION  TO  ORGANIZE  COMMISSION 
FOR  STUDY  OF  CUBAN  PROBLEMS 


Dr.  Kayiiioml  Loslio  Buoll,  president  of  the  Foreijrn  Poliey  Assoeia- 
tion,  announeed  on  May  2  the  acceptanee  of  an  invitation  from 
President  Mendieta  of  Cuba  to  orpinize  a  eommission  of  experts 
and  seholars  to  study  economic  and  social  problems  confrontinp: 
Cuba,  with  a  view  to  formulating:  a  reconstruction  program. 

The  commission,  which  will  he  headed  by  Dr.  liuell,  will  be  com¬ 
posed  of  approximately  15  outstanding  experts,  chosen  from  the 
I'nited  States  and  Cuba.  It  will  be  organized  immediately  and  will 
depart  for  llabana  early  in  June.  The  commission  will  work  in 
complete  scientific  inde|)endence  and  will  be  financed  by  funds  raised 
for  tbe  purpose  by  tbe  Foreign  Policy  Association. 

President  Mendieta’s  invitation  to  tbe  Foreign  Policy  Association 
follows: 

“Cuba  confronts  at  the  j)resent  time  complex  problems  of  an  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  nature  whicb,  in  tbe  opinion  of  tbe  (iovernment, 
require  scientific  investigation  of  a  profound  and  impartial  character. 
In  view  of  the  close  international  relationships  which  unite  us  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  of  the  coincidence  of  interests  between 
both  countries  in  regard  to  a  mutual  and  profitable  e.xchange,  it 
appears  desirable  that  this  investigation  be  carried  out  by  a  teebnieal 
commission  composed  of  distinguished  citizens  of  both  nations, 
capable  of  arriving  at  objeetive  conclusions  concerning  our  i)roblems, 
precisely  because  of  tbe  different  pei-spective  with  wbich  it  can  con¬ 
template  tbem. 

“Knowing,  as  I  d«),  tbe  work  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  in 
the  international  sphere,  and  your  experience  in  activities  of  the 
character  which  we  propose,  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  you  wbetber 
tbe  organization  wbicb  you  so  ably  direct  would  consent  to  sponsor 
the  projected  investigation,  and  if  so,  whether  it  would  be  possible 
for  you  to  take  chai-ge  of  organizing  the  proposed  commission  and  to 
preside  over  it,  on  the  understanding,  to  be  sure,  that  in  view  of  the 
scientifie  character  of  its  work,  it  would  enjoy  entire  autonomy  not 
only  in  regaird  to  its  procedure  but  also  in  regard  to  tbe  conclusions 
at  which  it  may  arrive.” 

In  announcing  the  acceptance  of  this  invitation,  Dr.  Buell  declared: 
“The  Foreign  Policy  Association  has  long  followed  with  sympathy 
the  efforts  of  the  people  of  Cuba  to  aebieve  economic  and  social  recon¬ 
struction;  we  regard  tbe  present  opportunity  to  assist  in  these  efforts 
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as  a  real  privilofre.  Our  work  will  be  carried  on  in  complete  scientific 
independence  and  will  be  entirely  nonpolitieal  in  ebaracter.  It  is 
our  intention  to  establish  cordial  relationships  with  ever}’  ^roup  in 
Cuba  and  to  produce  a  report  which  will  coininand  respect  both  in 
Cuba  and  the  United  States.” 

The  Foreifrn  Policy  Association  is  an  organization  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  carry  on  research  and  educational  activities  in  the  field 
of  international  relations,  particularly  those  which  affect  the  United 
States.  The  association  maintains  head(|uarters  in  New  York  and 
a  bureau  in  Washington.  It  has  more  than  10,000  membei’s,  as  well 
as  branches  in  leading  American  cities,  which  hold  periodic  discussions 
on  questions  of  foreign  policy. 

The  most  important  activity  of  the  association  lies  in  the  field  of 
international  research.  For  this  purpose  a  staff  of  e.xperts  publishes 
fortnightly  reports  which  have  acquired  an  international  reputation. 
The  association,  which  has  no  connection  with  the  Government,  is 
financed  by  membership  dues,  sale  of  publications,  and  voluntary 
contributions.  In  April  1929  the  P'oreign  Policy  Association  pub¬ 
lished  one  of  the  first  comprehensive  statements  dealing  with  the 
Machado  dictatorship,  and  it  has  published  a  number  of  reports 
relating  to  the  sugar  situation  insofar  as  it  affected  the  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Cuba. 

Dr.  Buell,  president  of  the  association,  will  serve  as  chairman  of 
the  Cuban  Commission.  Research  director  of  the  association  since 
1927,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  organization  in  December  1933. 
Dr.  Buell  has  also  been  visiting  professor  in  international  relations 
at  Yale,  and  a  lecturer  at  Harvard,  Columbia,  Cornell,  and  Princeton 
Universities  as  well  as  at  the  New  School  for  Social  Research.  He 
is  the  author  of  a  number  of  volumes,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  “  hiternatioiial  KelatUmx”  and  “TAe  Xatire  Problem  in  Africa.” 
The  latter  volume  was  the  result  of  an  investigation  in  Africa  made 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Harvard  and  Radcliffe  Bureau  of  Inter¬ 
national  Research. 

Mr.  C'harles  Thomson,  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  staff,  will 
serve  as  the  secretary  of  the  commission.  He  holds  a  master’s  degree 
from  the  University  of  Mexico,  and  for  three  years  was  Latin  American 
secretary  of  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation.  He  arrived  in  Habana 
on  May  2. 

The  Foreign  Policy  Association  will  announce  the  personnel  of  the 
full  commission,  which  will  include  experts  on  agricultural  economics, 
public  finance,  public  utilities,  public  health,  and  other  subjects, 
within  a  few  weeks.  The  commission  will  arrive  in  Cuba  about  June 
first,  where  it  will  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  situation. 


CHILD  WELFARE  WORK  IN  BRAZIL 


From  September  17-27,  1933,  the  National  Child  Welfare  Con¬ 
ference,  attended  by  delegates  from  many  parts  of  Brazil,  met  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  The  conference  resulted  from  suggestions  made  by 
President  Vargas  in  his  message  to  the  State  Interventors  [governors] 
on  the  previous  C^hristmas  Day.  It  was  convoked  to  study  and  dis¬ 
cuss  the  main  problems  relating  to  child  welfare  in  its  broadest  aspects, 
and  especially  to  guide  the  (lovernment  in  drafting  measures  assuring 
a  well-rounded  j)rogram  in  this  field  by  bringing  to  light  the  varying 
conditions  surrounding  children  in  the  different  sections  of  Brazil. 
The  President  of  the  conference  was  the  Minister  of  Education, 
Dr.  Washington  Pires,  and  the  chairman  of  the  organizing  com¬ 
mittee  the  famous  Brazilian  pediatrist.  Dr.  Olinto  de  Oliveira,  In¬ 
spector  of  Child  Hygiene. 

The  conference  was  divitled  into  five  sections,  on  social  work, 
education,  hygiene,  medicine,  and  legislation,  respectively.  Among 
the  valuable  contributions  was  a  paper  on  the  teaching  of  child  care 
in  the  schools  and  institutes  for  the  higher  education  of  women  in 
Sao  Paulo,  written  by  Maria  Antonietta  de  Castro,  head  of  public 
health  education  in  the  schools  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo.  The  main 
points  of  her  paper,  as  given  in  the  Holetin  del  Iiistituto  Itdeniaeional 
Americnuo  de  Protecclon  a  la  lujancla  for  January  1934,  were  as  follows: 

Infant  mortality  decreased  in  Sao  Paulo  from  175.43  per  thousand 
births  in  1925  to  142.97  in  1932.  This  decrease  coincided  with  the 
campaign  for  prenatal  and  child  hygiene  carried  out  by  the  Sanitary 
Education  and  Health  Center  Inspection  Bureau. 

The  two  chief  causes  of  infant  mortality  are  poverty  and  ignorance; 
to  fight  the  latter  all  means  of  s|)reading  the  knowledge  of  child  care 
should  be  utilized.  In  Sao  Paulo  the  health  teacher  is  entrusted  with 
this  task  in  the  dispensaries,  schools,  and  homes.  In  1930  there  were 
10  “little  mothers”  courses  organized  in  the  schools,  with  an  attend¬ 
ance  of  2,008  pupils;  in  1933  the  number  of  courses  had  increased  to  00. 

The  “Children’s  Crusade”  was  organized  in  1930,  and  “Children’s 
Week”,  a  real  child-care  week,  in  1931.  The  “Crusade”  continued 
its  work  with  087  practical  demonstrations,  21,059  consultations, 
5,000  lectures,  and  0,274  visits  to  homes.  Bottles  of  milk  to  the  num- 
her  of  190,300  were  distributed  among  the  3,507  babies  registered  with 
the  “C'rusade.” 

The  Vocational  Institute  for  (Jirls  was  the  first  to  organize  a  Child 
Welfare  Dispensary  in  its  own  establishment.  This  dispensary 
assisted  1,301  babies  and  children;  distributed  148,797  bottles  of 
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milk;  it  jrave  2,517  individual  consultations  and  2d7  milk  demonstra¬ 
tions,  and  liad  407  home  visits  made.  The  503  students  at  the 
Institute  follow  theoretical  and  i)ractical  courses,  the  latter  at  the 
Dispensary,  so  as  to  be  elijrihle  for  the  “Health  Band”;  groups  of 
10  pu|)ils  of  this  association  take  under  their  care  5  hahies  and  follow 
their  development  until  they  are  2  years  old. 

Similar  courses  in  child  hygiene  are  also  given  at  the  Domestic 
School  of  the  C'hristian  Women’s  Ix*ague  and  at  the  Normal  School 
of  the  Institute  of  Education. 

The  Health  and  Sanitary  h^ducation  Service  has  organized  child¬ 
care  courses  in  50  school  groups,  with  a  registration  of  4,058  girls 
between  12  and  15  years  of  age.  The  ])U|)ils  of  some  scliools  have 
organized  campaigns  to  fight  infant  mortality. 

Women’s  organizations  also  cooperated  in  this  work. 

At  the  final  session  of  the  conference  certain  conclusions  were 
adoptejl  which  it  was  hoped  would  be  of  assistance  to  the  (lovernment 
in  drawing  up  com|)rehensive  child-welfare  legislation  in  the  near 
future.  Such  legislation,  it  was  recommended,  should  aim  to  give  an 
e<pial  opportunity  to  all  children,  asstiring  the  less  fortunate  a  chance 
for  health,  education,  and  recreation.  It  was  further  voted  that  the 
new  constitution,  to  he  adopted  by  the  National  (’onstituent  Assenddy 
elected  to  meet  on  the  following  November  15,  should  include  provi¬ 
sions  guaranteeiTJg  protection  to  families,  to  motliers,  and  to  children. 
All  Federal,  State,  and  munieipal  legislation  should  be  coordinated. 
It  was  also  recommended  that  suitable  organizations  be  established  to 
make  such  legislation  effective  and  especially  that  the  Council  for  the 
Frotection  and  Care  for  Minors,  with  headquarrters  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
he  reorganized  and  associated  with  similar  State  and  municipal  bodies. 
The  Federal  (lovernment  was  urged  to  create  a  Bureau  of  Protection 
for  C’hildren  and  Mothers. 

The  preliminary  draft  of  the  new  Federal  Code  for  Minors,  as  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  was  printed  in  the  Diario  Oficial 
of  November  0,  1933. 

Before  the  conference  was  held — in  the  middle  of  1933 — the  State 
of  Rio  Clrande  do  Sul  passed  ai  law  creating  a  Juvenile  Court,  a  reform 
school,  and  a  (Jouncil  for  the  Assistance  and  Protection  of  Minors  in 
Porto  Alegre,  the  capital  of  the  State.  Dr.  Dionysio  Marques,  an 
active  advocate  of  the  court,  was  apjminted  its  first  judge.  Dr. 
Marcpies  granted  an  interview  to  the  Correia  do  Poco,  in  which  he 
described  the  duties  and  problems  of  child-welfare  work  and  explained 
the  organization  of  the  juvenile  court  as  it  is  to  function  in  Porto 
Alegre.  Besides  the  judge,  there  is  a  ])rosecutor,  a  jdiysician,  a  clerk, 
a  |)oliceman  and  a  policewoman,  and  an  undetermined  number  of  vol¬ 
unteer  deputies.  Dr.  Marques  stated  that  he  was  ready  to  appoint 
100  of  the  latter  from  mend>ers  of  various  civic  groups.  The  work  of 
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the  court  will  he  <rreiitly  aided  by  the  ('oimeil  for  the  Assistance  and 
l’n»teetion  of  Minors,  whose  duties  will  he  to  watch  over  and  |)roteet 
minors  released  from  reform  schools  and  those  (*n  |)rohation  or  on 
parole;  visit  and  inspect  edneational  institutions,  factories,  and  work¬ 
shops,  and  report  to  the  authorities  any  violations  of  the  law  with 
respects  to  minors;  establish  institutions  for  the  education  «)f  ncir- 
lected  and  abnormal  children;  orjiani/.e  and  establish  1‘atntnatos  <le 
Mmttrts:  maintain  a  list  of  suitable  individuals  and  private  or  odicial 
institntiorjs  willinjr  to  care  for  or  supervise  the  education  and  n|)brinp:- 
injr  of  children;  and  study  any  other  problems  related  to  childhood 
and  adolescence. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  LIBRARY  AND  LITERARY  NEWS 

liihliofiraphlc  resolution. — The  Seventh  International  ('onference  of 
.American  States  which  met  in  Montevideo  adopted  a  resolution  of 
far-reaching  imj)ortance  to  librarians,  students,  men  of  letters,  and 
all  those  interested  in  the  develo|)ment  of  closer  cultural  relations 
between  the  peojdes  of  North  and  South  America.  This  resolution 
outlines  .‘V2  separate  projects  for  the  investigation  and  coordination 
of  biblio>rraphic  and  library  matters  in  the  countries  members  of  the 
Tnion.  Making  the  library  of  the  Pan  American  Tnion  the  respon¬ 
sible  ajrent  for  or»rani/.in<r  and  promoting;  the  projects  the  resolution 
su<rirests,  in  part,  for  each  of  the  21  Republics  of  the  Pnion  the 
com|)ilation  of  lists  of  current  and  old  books  and  of  majrazine  articles; 
the  establishment  of  a  directory  of  American  libraries  and  similar 
institutions  and  of  authors;  the  creati<*n  of  interlibrary  loans  and 
e.\cban<;es;  the  j)romotion  of  special  disj)lays  of  the  best  literature  of 
each  country;  the  preparation  of  fruides,  directories,  and  calendars  of 
manuscript  collections;  and  the  convocation  of  the  First  Inter- 
American  Biblio<rraphic  C’onference.  One  of  the  most  imj)ortant 
sections,  article  3,  provided  for  the  pro|)osal  of  a  concrete  plan  for 
the  adoption  of  uniform  systems  of  catalopn^  and  classilication  in 
order  to  facilitate  adoption  by  all  the  national  libraries  of  America  of 
the  Fnion  ('atalo‘rue  of  the  libraries  of  the  Fnited  States. 

('oinpildtioti  of  S/Kini.'ifi  eticpciopaedla. — The  Library  has  received 
volume  10,  letters  T-Z,  of  the  suj)plement  to  the  Knciclopedla  unirersal 
Uuxtrada  europeu-onierlcaua,  now  published  by  Espasa-C'al|)e,  S.A., 
Bilbao,  Barcelona,  Madrid.  The  first  volume  to  this  work,  commordy 
known  as  “the  Espasai  encyclopaedia”,  apj)eared  in  lOOo.  The  com- 
|)lete  set  comprises  70  volumes,  the  last  of  which  was  published  in 
1930,  and  the  10  sui)plementary  volumes.  “Es|)asa”  is  accepted  as 
the  standard  encyclopaedia  in  Spanish. 
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Arflenthte  literanj  aiifilrermry. — The  Ar<;entine  review,  Iai  Litera- 
tura  nrgentina,  whicli  recently  celebrated  its  fifth  anniversary,  ptjh- 
lished  a  complete  snrvey  of  its  achievements  durin<r  this  period.  Of 
interest  to  librarians  are  the  articles  appearinjr  durinjr  that  period  on 
libraries  in  Arfrentina,  the  publication  of  the  “ Bihliojrrafia  general 
arjrentina”,  and  the  encouragement  given  to  hook  e.xpositions.  The 
most  recent  of  the  latter  was  the  Exposition  of  Argentine  Hooks, 
which  was  held  during  the  early  part  of  by  the  Club  Mar  del 
Plata  i?i  Buenos  Aires. 

The  Xotional  Lihrorti  oj  — A  contract  was  recently  signed 

between  the  Bihlioteca  Xacional  of  Bogota  andGustavoOtero  Munoz, 
by  which  the  latter  was  commissioned  to  publish  catalogs  of  the 
periodicals  in  the  National  Library  and  of  the  Quijano  Otero  and  the 
Pineda  collections  there.  The  completion  of  this  work  has  been  long 
awaited  by  the  library  in  Bogota. 

In  accordance  with  a  governmental  decree,  a  bust  of  Diego  Fallon 
was  unveiled  in  the  Library  on  March  10,  1934,  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  his  birth.  At  the  ceremonies  the  director  of  the 
Library,  Sr.  Daniel  Samper  Ortega,  spoke  in  praise  of  the  famous 
Colombian  composer  and  |)oet.  Some  of  his  better  known  composi¬ 
tions  are  Iai  htua;  La  palim;  Iaik  mcas  de  Sue^ca;  and  la  palma  del 
desierto.  Fallon  died  August  13,  1905. 

According  to  tbe  last  annual  report  of  the  Director,  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  Public  Education,  the  library  served  35,7S4  readers, 
an  increase  of  alauit  29  percent  over  tbe  year  before.  Of  the  57,000 
books  in  the  library  not  recatalogued  and  reclassified  the  year  before, 
only  15,000  still  remain  to  be  done.  Exchanges  were  made  with 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Mexico,  Switzerland,  the  United  States,  and 
Uruguay.  An  innovation  in  library  methods  in  the  Republic  was  tbe 
“traveling  library”  sent  by  the  National  Library  to  the  southern 
border.  In  connection  with  this  the  Director  reports  the  desire  that 
this  interesting  work  might  be  augmented  during  the  ensuing  year  by  a 
supply  of  moving  pictures,  more  books  and  pamphlets,  and  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  public  lectures.  Two  important  gifts  made  to  the  library 
were  the  military  library  willed  to  it  by  (Jen.  Paulo  Emilio  Escobar  and 
the  educational  library  installed  by  tbe  Ministry  of  Education.  At 
the  instigation  of  the  library  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Ministry 
of  Government,  an  intellectual  census  has  been  started  throughout  the 
country  to  determine  (1)  the  number  of  newspapers  and  magazines 
published;  (2)  the  names,  number  of  students,  and  location  of  primary 
and  secondary  schools;  (3)  the  titles  and  number  of  volumes  in  private 
and  i)ublic  libraries;  (4)  the  names  and  addresses  of  writers;  (5)  the 
names  of  bookshops,  printers,  learned  institutions,  and  societies; 
and  (9)  social  (‘onditions  in  relation  to  education  and  library  facilities. 
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Tlie  library  is  still  oontinuin"  successfully  its  program  of  radio  con¬ 
ferences,  aided  by  some  of  tbe  most  prominent  men  and  women  of  the 
country.  Tbe  library  building,  begun  last  May,  is  still  in  course  of 
construction. 

Libraries  in  Brazil. — Tbe  “intellectual  census”  of  Brazil,  publisbed 
in  1932,  gives  a  list  of  tbe  libraries  in  the  Republic,  with  the  name, 
address,  and  type  of  each  library.  Tbe  statistical  summar\'  shows 
1,.V27  libraries,  with  a  total  of  more  than  9,000,000  volumes.  The 
state  of  Sao  Paulo  has  the  largest  number,  .311.  Tbe  Federal  District 
lists  220,  Minas  (leraes  179,  and  Rio  (Irande  do  Sul  170. 

The  Xatinnal  Library  of  Chile. — Tbe  statistical  report  of  tbe  Biblio- 
teca  Xacional  of  Santiago,  ('bile,  for  1933  lists  the  total  number  of 
readers  as  304,9.30,  of  books  consulted,  358,994,  and  of  tbe  new  books 
received  throughout  the  library  and  its  special  sections,  0,104. 

The  Xational  Library  of  El  Salrador. — In  the  annual  report  of  the 
Biblioteca  Xacional  of  El  Salvador,  publisbed  on  March  1,  1934,  the 
Director  expresses  himself  as  encouraged  by  the  prt)gress  shown  in 
exchanges  between  f^l  Salvador  and  Argentina,  Brazil,  ('bile,  (iuate- 
mala,  Honduras,  Mexico,  and  Spain.  A  friendly  gesture  was  made  by 
the  Director  when  he  sent  to  the  Xational  Library  in  Montevideo, 
through  the  kindness  of  his  country’s  delegation  to  the  Seventh  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States,  an  expression  of  friendship 
and  cooperation.  The  Library  was  transferred  to  tbe  fireproof 
Xational  Theatre  building  during  1933. 

Director  oj  Venezuelan  Xational  Archireet. — Dr.  Eloy  (1.  Gonzalez 
was  recently  appointed  director  of  the  Xational  Archives  of  Venezuela 
by  the  President  of  that  country,  through  a  decree  of  the  Ministro 
de  Relaciones  Exteriores.  Dr.  Gonzalez  is  the  author  of  the  standard 
work  IIi.<ttoria  de  Venezuela,  and  also  of  the  following:  ^1/  inaryen  de  la 
epopeya,  Bolivar  en  la  Argentina,  Dentro  de  la  Coxiata,  I)i.<curxoxleidox 
en  la  Academia  nacional  de  la  Ilixtoria,  and  Ilixtoria  extadixtica  de 
Cojedex  dexde  1771. — The  Librarian,  Columbux  Memorial  Library. 
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l)u.  Ai.fhkoo  Zayas  y  Alfonso.  On  Ai)ril  11,  1934,  ex-President 
Alfredo  Zayas  y  Alfonso  died  at  Ids  home  in  ilabana,  Cuba,  in  his  73d 
year.  From  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1873  until  Cuba  obtained  her 
independenee,  Dr.  Zayas  was  an  active  advocate  of  independence;  in 
fact,  he  was  once  exiled  by  Spain  for  his  revolutionary  activities. 
After  C'uba  had  obtained  her  freedom,  he  be<;an  his  lonji  political 
career.  He  was  a  member  and  secretary  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
in  1901 ;  Assistant  St'cretary  of  dustiee  of  the  Provisional  Government ; 
senator  for  Ilabana  in  1902;  member  of  the  ('onsultative  C'ommission 
in  1907 ;  Vice-President  of  the  Republic  in  1908  under  General  Gomez; 
and  President  from  1921  to  1925.  But  his  interests  were  not  only 
political.  He  founded  La  Ilabana  hlleyante,  a  leadin':  literary  review 
of  its  time;  was  president  of  the  Economic  Society  and  Friends  of 
the  ('ountry,  and  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  History; 
wrote  a  Lexicofliafia  Antillana,  as  well  as  mono'rra|)hs  on  national  and 
foreijrn  historical  subjects;  and  won  an  enviable  rej)utation  as  a  lawyer. 

President  (’’arlos  Mendieta  and  members  of  his  Cabinet,  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  their  compatriots,  attended  the  funeral  of  the  former  Chief 
Executive  of  the  Republic,  and  ten  days  of  ollicial  mournin':  through¬ 
out  the  nation  were  decreed. 

l)i{.  dosE  Makia  Gonz-vlfz  V.VLKXciA. — Dr.  dose  Maria  Gonzalez 
Valencia,  a  prominent  statesman  and  diplomat  of  C'olombia,  died 
in  Bogota  on  March  4,  1934.  He  had  been  Minister  of  dustice,  of 
Forei<:n  Affairs,  of  the  Interior,  and  of  Public  Instruction,  Stmator, 
C'ouncillor  of  State,  Minister  to  the  Vatican  and  to  the  Governments 
of  Peru  and  Panama,  and  rector  (president)  of  the  School  of  Law  and 
Political  Science.  Both  the  national  and  the  Dei)artmental  Gov¬ 
ernments  issued  decrees  of  condolence  at  his  passiii". 
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